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INDIVIDUALISM AS A FORCE IN GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 


Those to whom our age seems destined to go down to 
history as an age of collectivism look upon the present state 
of Germany as foreshadowing the ideals of the future. Those 
who believe that the hope of mankind lies in the develop- 
ment of individualism consider the present attitude of the 
German mind as a serious danger to progress and civiliza- 
tion. Those who look at history, without fear or hope, as 
an object of disinterested scientific inquiry, cannot fail at 
least to wonder at the extraordinary spectacle presented by 
a highly developed nation deliberately and consciously trans- 
forming itself into a huge monster workhouse, in which 
there seems no room left for individual life and liberty. 

Whatever may be our attitude towards modern German 
collectivism, there can be no doubt that the preceding stage 
of German civilization, the age of our great poets and think- 
ers, was an era of most pronounced individualism. I shall 
try to show that classic German thought and culture were 
the direct outcome of the idea that the individual is the 
backbone of society, that freedom goes before order, that the 
development of man, not the establishment of institutions, is 
the true aim of national life. To draw inferences from my 
remarks as to the prospects of the future I shall leave to my 
readers. 
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Schiller somewhere sets it down as a matter of just pride 
for the German people that its poets have raised their voice, 
unheeded by princes, unfavored by the great of the earth. 
We may go even farther, and say: Classic German literature 
has arisen, developed, and ripened in direct opposition to the 
powers that be; it is nonconformist and uncompromising to 
the core; it begins and ends with the individual; it appeals 
not to the distinctions of blood or rank or belief, but to the 
common creed of humanity. 

When the Thirty Years’ War had ended by reducing the 
German empire to its atoms, no hope seemed to be left for 
religious or political liberty. Nowhere and at no period in 
modern history has despotism assumed such an absurd and 
hideous form as in the numberless petty principalities which 
at the time of Louis XIV. were the last remnants of what 
had been the dominant power of Europe. Municipal privi- 
leges bad been trampled down; not a trace of rural auton- 
omy remained. Luther’s principle of religious self-determi- 
nation had been converted into an absolute power of the 
princes to dictate the religious belief of their subjects. The 
whole mass of the population seemed to have fallen a prey 
to a narrow-minded autocracy, from which the idea of public 
welfare was totally absent. It is from this sterile ground 
that modern German thought has sprung. It was in defi- 
ance of princely omnipotence, in defiance of orthodox intol- 
erance, in defiance of literary conventionalism, that the Ger- 
man mind gradually recovered its native strength, until, 
after a whole century’s struggle, it was prepared for that 
perfect intellectual and moral freedom which has made 
Weimar one of the sanctuaries of modern thought. 

In practical politics, to be sure, the Germans of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were altogether innocent of 
even the remotest idea of democratic tendencies. Sullenly, 
but without resistance, the Prussian peasants submitted to 
their houses being ransacked by the king's recruiting offi- 
cers; and no popular outbreak arose against the Hessian 
government’s selling their subjects to the English. But phil- 
osophic speculation has always been in Germany ahead of 
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events. A German publicist, Samuel Pufendorf, the con- 
temporary of the Great Elector, was among the first to point 
towards popular government as the ultimate and necess.iy 
consequence of the natural genesis of the State. A German 
prince, Frederick the Great, was the first ruler to conceive 
of himself, at least theoretically, as being in the service of a 
power greater than himself. And there does not exist a 
more sweeping condemnation of all other forms of govern- 
ment than in the assertion of Immanuel Kant that “ a repub- 
lic is the only legitimate constitution.” 

It is, however, on the religious ground, not on the politi- 
cal, that German individualism achieved its first great vic- 
tory. If any blessings may be said to have sprung from the 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, it was the conviction en- 
grafted by them upon the best minds of the people that, if 
the repetition of such horrors was to be made impossible, if 
there was to be hereafter anything like a bond of common 
feeling between the different parts of the country, then a 
check must be put upon religious intolerance. Before the 
war, Orthodoxy had the best intellects of the nation enlisted 
on its side; after the war, most men of creative genius, of 
independent thought, were workers for the cause of toler- 
ation. Men of very different shades of belief and purpose 
joined hands in this noble task,—the Jesuit Friedrich von 
Spee by opposing the witchcraft superstition, the Pietist 
Spener and his followers by kindling among the Protestant 
masses the flame of Christian love and godliness, the great 
Elector Frederick William by establishing the Prussian State 
on strictly non-sectarian principles. But of all these pioneers 
for religious freedom there is none whose influence was so 
wide and powerful as that of Leibnitz. The mind of this 
philosopher, at the same time intensely religious and rational, 
was hurt by the obscuring of divine truth through narrow 
creeds. To him religion was enlightened love, not a blind 
passion; an admiring insight into the harmony of the uni- 
verse, not slavish dread of an implacable fate. True religion 
was to him the highest expression of a perfect equilibrium 
between will and intellect. It is not strange that a man so 
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large in his views, so thoroughly universal in his sympathies, 
should have looked upon outward symbols and formulas as 
matters of little importance; and yet, if we consider how 
great an importance the majority of men have always 
attached to these outward signs, if we remember how hope- 
lessly dogmatic both Protestant and Catholic church author- 
ities were in his time, his long and unsuccessful efforts to 
reunite the two great Churches on the common ground of 
undogmatic, practical Christianity assume something of the 
pathetically heroic. But his defeat in the dogmatic field was 
insignificant, if compared with the deep and lasting effects of 
his philosophy upon the religious attitude of thinking men 
in Germany. For, in spite of its apparently pacific and con- 
ciliatory nature, that philosophy renewed the old war-cry of 
the individual against authority in matters of belief. Luther 
had raised this cry for the individual conscience ; Leibnitz, 
by submitting all religious problems to rational inquiry, by 
declaring that a true love of God is impossible without a 
true knowledge of God, by rejecting a belief incompatible 
with reason, made the same cry for the individual intellect. 
And the one fact that it was his philosophy which up to 
Kant’s time stimulated religious speculation in German uni- 
versities is enough to indicate how thoroughly subjective and 
critical the religious attitude of educated men in the Ger- 
many of the eighteenth century must have been. 

Perhaps the most disastrous effect of the Thirty Years’ 
War upon the national mind was the complete shattering of 
the literary nerve of the people. The tongue of the nation 
seemed to have been paralyzed, and its recovery was very 
slow and gradual. Philosophic speculation had already been 
sufficiently revived to give rise to a number of systems 
founded upon Leibnitzian ideas; the musical genius of the 
age, Johann Sebastian Bach, had been pouring forth the 
lofty visions of a soul aglow with noble feeling and fiery 
imagination; while German poetry was still out of voice, 
and barely able to give a stammering utterance to feeble 
and sickly emotions. And yet here also a progress is no- 
ticeable ; here also the progress takes place in opposition to 
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authority ; here also it is the human heart which revolts 
against the tyranny of convention. It is for this reason 
that Goethe assigns the first place among the founders of 
modern German literature to Christian Giinther, a poor, 
wayward eccentric, who in the conflict of duty and passion 
ignominiously lost his balance, but who was the first to put 
all his miseries and all his joys into rhythm, the first to 
make the pangs and struggles of his soul the one topic of 
his poetry. 

There are few names of high order between Giinther and 
Lessing, the first really great character in modern German lit- 
erature; none but historic interest attaches to the works of 
Haller, Hagedorn, and Gellert. Yet whatever there is of 
force and vitality in these writers is due toa strong under- 
current of personal motive, which now and then comes to 
the surface, sometimes, it seems, even in spite of the au- 
thors themselves. How sober and meditative and seemingly 
objective is Haller’s great descriptive poem, The Alps! and 
yet its real significance does not lie in the elaborate descrip- 
tion of Alpine scenery and mountain life, but in the sense of 
protest against the inanity and corruption of an artificial 
society, which shines through it all. How bashful and timid 
are the satirical attempts of Hagedorn and Gellert, how thin 
and colorless is their own moral code! and yet there is one 
forcible idea underlying it all, the idea that society cannot 
be reformed except through self-discipline and self-develop- 
ment of man. And at last there appears in Klopstock a true 
poet, who gives a voice to that which generations after gen- 
erations have in vain been trying to express, who with one 
mighty trumpet sound wakes the slumbering spirits of the 
nation, and lifts them up to a higher plane. And what does 
he sing? The delivery of the human soul from the thraldom 
of sin and death, the resurrection of the mind, the immortal- 
ity of the individual. 

I have tried to show that among the many agencies which 
brought about the gradual regeneration of Germany in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries one of the most im- 
portant was the tendency towards individualism. Let us 
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now examine what form this individualism takes in the 
four great men who represent the climax of this develop- 
ment,—in Lessing, Herder, Schiller, and Goethe. 

There is none among her sons of whom Germany may be 
justly prouder than of Lessing. The Teutons are a race of 
fighters. From the days of the Vikings down to Luther and 
Bismarck, our best and greatest men have been distinguished 
by a singular combativeness, by a rugged love of the battle- 
field, by a reckless disregard of consequences ; but few have 
fought with such chivalrous grace, with such manly self- 
forgetfulness, for such noble aims, as Lessing. No man ever 
had a truer feeling of his own worth than he, no one ever 
guarded more jealously the untainted honor of his name, no 
one ever respected more fairly the rights of his opponents. 
All his life he has been battling against prejudice and malice. 
The saddest experiences have been his lot,— indifference of 
the nation at large, neglect of those whom he believed his 
friends, persecution by fanatics, accusations and vilifications 
from the ignorant. But none of these experiences have been 
able to crush his courage or to make him waver in his zeal 
for the cause of spiritual advancement. In one of his essays, 
the Quixotic character of his opponents suggests to him the 
comparison of himself to a windmill. ‘Here I stand,” he 
says, “in my place outside the village, alone on a sand-hill, 
and approach no one, and help no one, and receive help from 
no one. When I have any grist, I grind it off with any wind 
that blows. All the two-and-thirty winds are my friends; 
of all the wide atmosphere I desire not a breath more than 
is necessary to set my wings revolving. Only their revolu- 
tion must be let free to me. Midges may swarm about and 
between them, but wanton boys must not seek to run 
through; still less must a hand strive to check them which 
is not stronger than the wind that impels me. Whoever is 
hurled into the air by my wings has only himself to blame; 
neither can I let him down more gently than he falls.” 

But there is another self-confession of his which reveals 
the deep enthusiasm, the unswerving idealism, the sympa- 
thetic humanity, of this apparently so forbidding nature. “I 
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know not whether it be a duty to sacrifice happiness and 
life to Truth; certainly the courage and determination neces- 
sary to such a sacrifice are not gifts which we can bestow 
upon ourselves. But this I know is duty: if one attempts 
to teach truth, he must teach it in its integrity, or leave it 
alone,— roundly, fully, without enigmas or reserves, with 
a perfect faith in its efficacy and usefulness. The gifts re- 
quired for such a decision are in our own power.” 

Schiller somewhere says, “Ordinary natures pay with what 
they do; noble ones with what they are.” Lessing belonged 
to the latter class. Certainly, he has done enough in his 
busy life, not only to square his own account, but to make a 
whole nation and a whole age his debtors. But even if he 
had not done so much, even if the effect of his work had 
not been so far-reaching as it was, he would still be the 
same true, noble, independent man, and his claim upon our 
gratitude would be just as great as it is now. 

It must be admitted that Lessing’s works, if considered 
solely as works of art or as vehicles of ideas, have not the 
same significance to us which they had to his contempo- 
raries. His dramas, especially “ Minna von Barnhelm” 
and “ Emilia Galotti,” are still favorites on the German stage. 
But even if it be true, as Mr. Lowell says, that both these 
plays “act better than anything of Goethe and Schiller,” 
yet this very excellence of workmanship makes us feel all 
the more the absence in them of that inner affinity to our 
life and thought which allows “ Egmont” and “ Wallen- 
stein” to become a part of our moral nature. Lessing’s 
dramas are too specific in tone and purpose to be a common 
and permanent possession of humanity. The conflict be- 
tween love and honor which is so masterly represented in 
“Minna von Barnhelm” cannot be fully understood by a 
society whose conception of honor differs from the military 
rigor of the official classes in Prussia. The motives which 
impel old Odoardo to sacrifice the life of his daughter rather 
than that of the princely libertine who threatens to lay hand 
on her can be duly appreciated only by people who have 
themselves felt the degrading influence of oppression. Nay, 
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even in “ Nathan,” broad and universally true as its teaching 
is, the unnecessarily contemptible réle given to the upholders 
of the Christian belief, in contrast with the halo which sur- 
rounds the representatives of Judaism and Mohammedan- 
ism, cannot be explained but as a thrust against the bigotry 
of Lessing’s theological opponents, and must therefore, as a 
temporary expedient, detract from the permanent value of 
the work. 

Nor can it be said that Lessing’s theoretical views on art, 
poetry, and religion have still a very decided influence on the 
minds of thinking men. His forcible attacks against the 
classic French drama were called forth and justified by 
the unnatural predominance of French taste and fashion in 
the German literature of his time, and they have been one 
of the foremost means to emancipate the German mind from 
slavish imitation of foreign models. But now that this eman- 
cipation has been completed, and that we may look upon the 
writers of the Siécle de Louis XIV. not as idols claiming un- 
conditional worship, but as objects of judicious observation, 
we have no longer need of that absolute standard of criti- 
cism which enabled Lessing to overthrow those idols; and, 
if we cannot rank Corneille and Racine with Sophocles and 
Shakespeare, we are none the less willing to admire their 
heroic greatness and statuesque beauty. 

Lessing’s artistic views as set forth in his Laocoén have 
done a great deal towards clearing up the confusion, preva- 
lent at his time, concerning the legitimate province of art 
and poetry. Lessing has fully demonstrated that each art 
follows its own laws; that the modes of expression in differ- 
ent arts must be different; that to engraft the principles of 
one art upon another is to destroy the main principle of all 
art, beauty. This lesson is by no means antiquated. Wag- 
ner’s painful efforts at a musical expression of the purely 
intellectual, the signal failure of the pre-Raphaelites in 
attempting to paint lyrics, are striking proofs of the truth 
of Lessing’s observation. But the range of esthetic specula- 
tion has been so immensely widened since Lessing’s days, so 
many new problems have arisen and are continually arising, 
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that his teaching, true and suggestive as it is, does not hold 
the same attention now which it held two generations ago. 

And a similar fate has befallen his theological views. It 
should not be forgotten that among all the rationalists of 
his time he was at once the most consistent and the least 
impetuous; that, while dealing deadly blows at an ignorant 
and pretentious priesthood, he never joined the crusade of 
Voltaire and his followers for a wholesale extirpation of the 
Church ; and that, while repudiating the right of any positive 
religion to claim an absolute worth, he willingly recognized 
the relative worth of all. But theological research has 
made so vast a progress during the last hundred years, the 
field of religious investigation has become so varied and 
extended, that his influence, although virtually not dimin- 
ished, is felt less forcibly than before. 

It is the supreme test of Lessing’s greatness that, although 
most of his ideas have been absorbed by the advancing 
thought of our time, yet his mission to mankind has by no 
means come to an end. Wherever there are men laboring 
under the narrowing effects of a false conception of honor, 
the unaffected humor and the natural frankness of his 
“Minna” will help them to emancipate themselves. Wher- 
ever men are fighting against the abuse of public power for 
private selfishness, the republican integrity of his “ Odo- 
ardo” will encourage them. Wherever men are longing 
out of the smoke and dust of theological controversy for 
true religious enlightenment, the serene wisdom of his 
“Nathan” will comfort them. In short, wherever there 
shall be a struggle for reform, for progress, for individual 
independence and development, there Lessing’s name will 
be invoked. And, as the past has ripened most of the seeds 
sown by his thought, we may well hope that the future will 
bring a fuller realization of his political ideals also. Cer- 
tainly, our modern advocates of State omnipotence and re- 
pression would do well to remember that it was Lessing 
who said: “The total of the welfare of all its members is 
the welfare of the State; besides this there is none. Every 
other kind of welfare of the State, whereby individuals 

2 
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suffer and must suffer, is a cloak for tyranny,— nothing 
else.” 

The great danger of the rationalistic movement, of which 
Lessing may be said to have been the highest exponent, was 
to isolate the individual, to lose sight of the larger organ- 
isms of which each individual is only a part, and thus to 
fail of the standard for a true conception of the individual 
itself. It is on this point that the second great reformer of 
our literature set in; it is here that Herder supplemented 
Lessing. 

Herder entered upon the literary scene as a sworn de- 
fender of the rights of genius, as an impassioned apostle of 
nature and freedom, as an uncompromising hater of rule 
and convention. And throughout his life he retained the 
youthful effervescence and restlessness of his earlier years. 
He rushes from subject to subject, from religion to politics, 
from literature to art, from Hebrew poetry to Gothic archi- 
tecture, from Eskimo songs to Scandinavian mythology ; 
and of each subject he seems to catch only momentary, 
flashing glimpses. And yet we owe to this apparently so 
unsystematic man one of the greatest additions to our store 
of systematic knowledge, the insight into the limitations of 
individual existence, the recognition of an interdependence 
between the individual and its surroundings, the conception 
of the individual as a growth. 

His starting-point is the comparison of the artistically 
productive periods in a people’s history with the unproduc- 
tive ones. There are times when the minds of men seem 
to be charged with poetical conceptions; when songs, 
myths, living ideals, are sprouting up from them sponta- 
neously, like the flowers of spring. There are others when 
there is nothing but conscious, artificial work; when the 
whole nation appears to have become a large machine-shop 
for turning out dead forms and imitations. What is the 
reason for this change? What are the peculiar conditions 
under which creative art prospers or decays? 

Herder agrees with Rousseau in attributing to man’s rela- 
tion to nature a very important part in determining his 
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poetic productivity. But his conception of this relation 
differs materially from that of the great French individual- 
ist. Rousseau found the moving cause of productive periods 
in the absence of any barrier between man and nature, in 
the absence of society, in the isolation of the individual. 
Herder finds it in the existence of a society susceptible to 
the influences of nature, and in the organic relation of the 
individual to this society. As he says, in his peculiarly 
visionary language, “ The more poetry acts upon the masses, 
who receive its impressions in common and communicate 
them to each other like reflected sunbeams, the more there 
is of warmth and light irradiating from it; the inspiration of 
the poet becomes the inspiration of the people, the source 
of its life and its happiness. As long as man is still living 
in continual contact with the creations of nature; as long 
as he is wholly a child of this multiform, powerful, life- 
imparting mother, in whose bosom he lives in common with 
his brethren, as many different branches grow upon the 
same tree; as long as he is a ready organ for receiving faith- 
fully her revelations and for imparting them to others; and 
as long as the people around him receive his message sym- 
pathetically, and are (as it were) tuned to his pitch,— so 
long is poetry a living, acting reality.” On the other hand, 
where there is no real poetry, where it has become a mere 
play with words, a dead, soulless form, there, we may be 
sure, the writers have lost their full contact not only with 
nature, but with the people likewise, and there necessarily 
exists a state of affairs similar to that which Herder de- 
scribes when he says: “ We now do no more than write for 
a few critics. The odes, heroic poems, songs for the church 
—it may be for the kitchen — that we compose, are of a 
kind that the people do not understand, appreciate, or really 
feel. Our whole literature is like some bird-of-paradise, 
showy in plumage, pert in aspect, all elevation and flight, 
but without any true footing on our own native soil.” 

Those ages, then, where the relation between the individ- 
ual and society is well balanced are the productive periods 
in the literary history of a people. Those in which it is 
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disturbed are the periods of decadence. And a complete 
rupture between society and individual would inevitably 
result in the extinction of individual life itself. 

If thus, by pointing out the organic connection between 
individual and collective life, Herder limits the outward 
range of the individual, he enriches at the same time its 
inner essence and substance. For it is only as a part of the 
species, as a man among fellow-men, that each of us can act 
as a living force, and bring all his faculties into play. And 
only in this living, uninterrupted intercourse and exchange 
of individual and collective forces lie the possibility and 
hope of individual development. 

But Herder goes still farther. Each individual unites in 
himself two chief elements,— that which it produces out of 
its own self and that which it assimilates from others. 
Rarely are these elements represented in one individual in 
equal parts. Now the one, now the other, predominates. 
But never is there an exclusive rule for either of them. No 
man is ever entirely active or entirely receptive. On the 
contrary, the greater a man’s activity, the greater must be 
his receptivity also, and vice versé. The scholar, who ab- 
sorbs the thought of others, is by this very absorption 
inevitably forced into spontaneous mental activity. The 
man of affairs, who seems all will and motive power, is by 
his very exertions inevitably forced into a receptive relation 
to others. 

It is evident, therefore, that by stimulating one element 
of individual life, the other element is benefited too, and 
that thus, directly or indirectly, the gain of the individual 
must become the gain of the race. 

And this process of exchanging forces is an interminable 
one. “To-day we are operating with the thoughts of men 
whose bodies have long since perished ; not only what, but 
even how, they thought has been transmitted to us. We 
digest it, and hand it further on to others. Although much 
of it seems to be dead at times and buried in the dark re- 
cesses of memory, yet in the right time it is revived, and 
allies and associates itself with other ideas. For nothing is 
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dead in the human soul: all is alive or waiting to be called 
to life.” 

In surveying the vast field of history, in following out the 
destinies of mankind from people to people, from century to 
century, Herder finds that one thread runs through it all,— 
the progress of the human race through striving after indi- 
vidual perfection. And to co-operate in this great endeavor, 
to enlarge and broaden individual life to its fullest possibil- 
ities, to express, as far as possible, the idea of humanity in 
each individual man, that is the call to which Herder sum- 
mons his fellow-men, that is the living message which he 
has left to his own time and to posterity. 

I shall not attempt to speak at any length of the attitude 
of Goethe and Schiller towards individualism. To determine 
their position adequately would require an essay by itself. 
But this is clear: that their estimate of the place which the 
individual should hold within the organism of society was 
essentially the same as Herder’s, and that the idea of perfec- 
tion of the race through perfection of the individual was the 
central power of their best and highest endeavors. What 
else did Schiller mean, when in his earlier dramas he un- 
folded the banner of revolution against a vile and tyrannous 
society, and proclaimed the imperishable freedom of man’s 
moral nature? What else did he mean, when in his philo- 
sophical writings he represented the harmony of the sen- 
suous and the spiritual part of our being as the ideal of true 
humanity, and when he assigned to art the mission to estab- 
lish this harmony? What else, when in the works of his 
ripest manhood, by representing man in conflict with himself 
and with fate, he showed, in small compass as it were, 
the springing into action of all those forces of self-preserva- 
tion and self-expansion on which the progress of our race 
depends ? 

And one needs only to mention the name of Goethe, to 
bring before the mind a life so nearly approaching com- 
pleteness that it seems to surpass the limits of individual 
existence and to form a species by itself. Faust who, after 
having exhausted all the possibilities of individual joy and 
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misery, wickedness and virtue, still strides on and on to fuller 
realities, and ends by embracing in himself the aspirations 
of all mankind, is a true index of Goethe’s nature. No 
social organism, no spiritual or moral community, can be 
thought of, which could claim Goethe as an integral part of 
itself. He took an active part in the affairs of his country ; 
but he was neither German nor even European, in the sen- 
timental sense of the word. He was alive to all philosophic 
thought; but no speculative system could ever hold him. 
He was a worshipper of the infinite powers ; but to call him 
either a Christian or a pagan would be doing violence to 
these words. And so nothing remains but to think of him 
as a citizen of the world, and as the prophet of the coming 
world-literature, world-philosophy, and world-religion. 

And is not the whole state of German culture in those 
golden Weimar glays a living prophecy of such a new era in 
the history of mankind? Kant, when he dreams of a future 
confederation of all states and peoples for the establishment 
of a perpetual peace; Fichte, when he speaks contemptu- 
ously of the earth-born men who recognize no other father- 
land than the soil, the rivers, and the mountains of the coun- 
try which happened to be their fathers, whereas the sunlike 
spirit, irresistibly attracted, will wing its way wherever there 
is light and liberty; Schelling, when he conceives of history 
as an interminable process of spiritualization and idealiza- 
tion ; Schleiermacher, when he finds true religion not in him 
who believes in holy scriptures, but in him who needs no 
holy scriptures, or who might produce a holy seripture him- 
self; Novalis, when he declares that poetry is the only true 
reality,— each and all of our great philosophers and poets 
of Goethe’s time were inspired with the idea of a nobler, 
fuller, more perfect type of man. 

No people ever produced within so limited a range of time 
such an astounding array of men devoted wholly to the high- 
est tasks and broadest problems of humanity; no people ever 
freed itself so radically from the narrowing influences of 
race, tradition, and belief as the Germans did at the begin- 
ning of this century. It must be admitted that there was an 
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element of moral weakness in this absolute spiritual freedom ; 
that by overleaping the boundaries of race and religion our 
philosophers and poets overleaped the boundaries of nature 
itself; that the absence of a strong and healthy public life 
imparted to their ideas a certain dreamy vagueness and un- 
reality. The misery and humiliation brought upon the Ger- 
man people through the Napoleonic wars has demonstrated 
beyond a doubt this defect of an essentially esthetic form of 
culture. But as long as men will cling to the belief that 
the ideal is something higher than the real, that the spirit is 
something better than matter, that humanity is something 
greater than nationality, so long will the idealism, spiritual- 
ism, and cosmopolitanism of the classic days of German liter- 
ature continue to be a noble inspiration and encouragement 
to mankind. 

I cannot close these remarks without recurring to what I 
said at the beginning: that a wide gulf separates the present 
Germany from the Germany of Goethe’s time. In Goethe’s 
time the watchword was freedom, universality, cosmopoli- 
tanism ; to-day it is authority, concentration, class rule. At 
Goethe’s time the current of individualism had reached its 
high-water mark ; to-day we are flooded by a strong tide of 
collectivism. German literature since Goethe’s days has 
produced only two great poets whose heart is altogether on 
the side of humanity, Heine and Freiligrath. And both of 
them had a life-long struggle in defending the freedom of 
the soil on which they stood. Heine was decried as a traitor 
to the same nation whose literature he so gracefully adorns ; 
Freiligrath was outlawed by the public officials of the people 
he so deeply loved. And both have eaten the bitter bread 
of exile. 

The student of history will not be surprised by this phe- 
nomenon. He knows that the chief business of the German 
people in this century has been to transform itself from an 
aggregate of disconnected, petty, mutually jealous States 
into one great powerful nation; that this work has been 
carried through against the ill will and spiteful resistance of 
internal enemies, against open aggression and hostile inter- 
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ference of external foes; and he will understand that in this 
struggle for its existence the nation was willing to sacrifice 
for a time its higher privileges and aspirations to safety and 
to strength. But to think that this state of things will last 
is an insult to the memory of our great poets and thinkers. 
The time will come when their spirits will arise from the 
dust in new splendor and youth, to sweep away all barriers 
of militarism and coercion; and then Germany will be not 
only the strongest and most educated of nations, but also 
among the freest and most humane. 

KuNo FRANCKE. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 


A peculiar interest in this theme springs not only from its 
practical importance, nor from its being in controversy still, 
but from the sharp division of opinion concerning it betwixt 
equally candid and good men. As a civil war is a fight at 
the outset for the flag, so this is a struggle for the banner of 
righteousness, to decide to whose hands it may be fitly 
trusted to be upheld. Prohibition is only a policy. But, 
when I said so to a prohibitionist, he answered that the dic- 
tionary, too, was embraced in his idea of reform, and would 
have total abstinence for its synonyme of temperance as soon 
as truth should prevail. Whatever language might stand in 
the way, he averred, must be converted or set aside. It has 
been said that a word exceeds the power of a king to abol- 
ish or create. So this zealot would have a vast undertaking 
on his hands. As he was by profession a divine, he must, 
moreover, hew away Bible as well as lexicon, and cut the 
platform and pulpit from beneath his own feet. Against all 
denial, let us therefore reaffirm the truism that temperance 
is in no shape of abnegation, needful often and in much as 
that may be, but simple and entire self-control. 

But, in this still besotted age and land, is not the absti- © 
nence a duty, nevertheless; and to enforce it upon all, the 
right and obligation of the government under which we 
live? This query touches the case and condition which I 
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premise we are in,—of a strife of the moral sense in one 
with that in the other breast. Jurists tell us of the conflict 
of laws, meaning the statute-book,— the quotation of legal 
precedents against each other being large part of the law- 
yers’ business. Do not equal contradictions appear on the 
inner tables, not of parchment or graven stone, but human 
flesh and blood? Conscience is pitted against conscience in 
the great human heart that beats in diverse bosoms. Accord- 
ingly, John Quincy Adams characterized the Puritans and 
Roger Williams as a chief independent by what he called 
their “conscientious contentiousness.” How often what is 
called conscience is the most explosive of dynamite! Bibli- 
olaters at the South, finding slavery in the sacred books of 
the history of the Jews, as inspired for the guidance of all 
time, said it was a righteous institution; and, in fighting to 
maintain it, they put, as Oliver Cromwell ordered his sol- 
diers, some conscience into what they did. Else they would 
have struck more feebly, and the Rebellion might have been ~ 
easier to overcome, inhuman and undivine as the defence of 
bondage seemed to be. 

Conscience is not a chronometer, keeping sidereal time. 
It must be regulated like every private time-piece, or set 
a-going like a watch that has stopped, or enlightened like 
the dial that reckons only serene and sunny hours. Saul 
had to get a better conscience, with all the ingenuous feel- 
ing that made him a persecutor, before he could become the 
Apostle Paul. To rectify and reconcile consciences is, there- 
fore, the real enterprise laid on us to be accomplished ere 
we can settle any question that touches private relations or 
the public weal. 

But, when we ask what should find place in the funda- 
mental law of the land, the case becomes complex, and the 
scope of reasoning wide. The nature of a political consti- 
tution must be discussed as having for its contents only 
great principles, not minute or minor rules. In a free coun- 
try, the Constitution is king; and a king or emperor does 
not govern. He reigns; and the particulars of government 
are distributed among many officials and prescribed under 
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manifold heads, to achieve the general sovereign design. 
Said Daniel Webster, in the trial of Judge Prescott: “I 
hold up before him the broad shield of the Constitution. If 
through that he be pierced and fall, he will be but one 
sufferer in a common catastrophe.” A constitution is broad. 
It implies constituents, and must not take sides with one 
against another part of its constituency, nor be a party in 
any personal strife. It must shun moot points and ques- 
tions of morals or philosophy by common agreement as yet 
unsolved. It is a promise, and it is a compromise. It isa 
civil communion for justice and protection among and be- 
tween all the citizens. It must not adopt or take a stand 
in any dispute on which no judgment has been pronounced 
by public opinion or the consent of all concerned. On this 
matter of prohibition the decision hangs in precisely such 
doubt, and must be in suspense while the difference shall 
last between equally respectable men. To presume with 
literal authority to end such a debate were to set the con- 
science of the community at odds with itself. It would 
wound honor. It might introduce a blood-poison into the 
governmental frame. It would incorporate not an equitable 
maxim or undeniable axiom, but an ethical quarrel, into the 
members of the Commonwealth. It would sow the wind to 
reap the whirlwind. All history shows that from the at- 
tempt, by some arbitrary sentence, to restrict freedom and 
reduce men to servile rule, have sprung popular discontent 
and revolution, the moral cyclone. A point is never settled 
till it is settled aright. So slavery among us proved when 
it tore the Constitution that embraced it, and with the rent 
made room for liberty to come in. 

All drink containing alcohol is by prohibitionists consid- 
ered to be a bane. But their so-called scientific conclusion 
others in preponderating numbers regard as a foul brand 
and physiological lie, confounding use with abuse. “ Put 
all the alcohol in a cave, and roll a planet to the door!” 
cried Father Taylor, the Boston Bethel preacher. But the 
same man, before an appointed committee, testified that 
some of it was needful to revive those exhausted by the 
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way. When asked his opinion as to the effect of the then 
existing prohibitory law in Massachusetts, he answered 
with the scornful interrogation: “ Have you, indeed, such a 
law? I did not know it!” So dead through oblivious neg- 
lect, or impotent under continual evasion the statute had 
become. The reformer is a professed organ of the con- 
science. He must then beware lest he hurt and set against 
himself the very conscience he claims to expound. Public 
sentiment always has in it some admixture of that moral 
sense which is no monopoly of the righteous, if not Pharisaic, 
few; and the true object of legislation is not only to pre- 
scribe the tasks of civil duty, but also to rectify wrong. It 
should aim to pump out the air or vapor of injury, be it 
domestic and neighborly or foreign and abroad, from the 
people’s heart, and to fill that thus exhausted receiver with 
the breath of public spirit and patriotism. This it will do 
by defending against lawless violence or cunning encroach- 
ment every unit in the great sum and integer of the com- 
mon humanity in its realm, and even by withstanding for- 
eign oppression to the ends of the earth. 

But its office here stops. It does not reach into, and far 
less can it occupy, the field or cover the ground of that char- 
acter, whose virtues and graces other agencies, of church and 
family and school, must cultivate and secure. Therefore, 
sumptuary laws have always proved to be disorders. Civili- 
zation leaves them behind, or sweeps them aside, as inter- 
fering with strictly private affairs, although what Shake- 
speare calls “liberties of sin” be thus often left in habits 
and customs outside that little corner of the moral region 
which alone legality can rein or guide, or even, save in some 
Russian barbarism, be a spy to hunt up and inspect. 

But, in view of an evil so monstrous as intemperance, 
may not society interpose legislative checks? Surely it may 
and ought, and for self-preservation it must. High license 
and local option are already hopefully at work on this line. 
But the question is, whether the State should be constituted 
to forbid the making and use as a beverage of all alcoholic 
drinks, including beer and cider as well as brandy and wine. 
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I answer, The constitution of a State or nation implies what 
the inhabitants consider and have concluded to be univer- 
sally binding; and, save in case of secession or revolution, 
it becomes their unanimous resolve. Has the majority a 
right to determine what its ethical articles shall be? Polit- 
ically, according to the nature of our American institutions, 
it has. Absolutely, it may have it or not. When Senator 
Douglas affirmed, on the notion of squatter sovereignty, that 
a Territory might adopt slavery by a majority or plurality 
vote, Abraham Lincoln, with a word that made him Presi- 
dent, inquired if such a vote would make slavery RIGHT. 
A moiety of the population would continue to ask likewise 
if the other half had not infringed on equity, were it able 
to forbid as a beverage what must be manufactured still for 
medicine and the arts. How, indeed, by many a crypt and 
vent of hypocrisy and fraud the vessels of artist and apothe- 
cary would leak into thirsty mouths, as under like strin- 
gency they have always done! Be it intrinsically equitable 
or not to attempt to enforce utter disuse of any weakest 
tincture of strong drink, yet by such enactment the host of 
the friends of temperance would be lamentably sundered 
and arrayed against each other. In the famous trial, a gen- 
eration ago, which brought the New York and the supreme 
courts into conflict concerning navigation by steam, Daniel 
Webster, on the national side, exclaimed, “The commerce 
of the United States is a unit!” Let no fanaticism dictat- 
ing our manners, or exclusive methods for sobriety, hinder 
our Christianity from being a unit for our own domain and 
all mankind. If measures be contrived to further the 
cause, which arrest the virtue of temperance or make it a 
cloak and spur for intemperance of every sort, not only in 
our appetite, but our spirit and speech, we shall learn, per- 
haps too late, that the virtues, as described by the great 
apostle, are a choir and company; and, if a single one of 
them be insulted and absent itself from the troop, the pur- 
pose of them all is so far abandoned or limps behind. 
Such a consummation were a calamity not devoutly to be 
wished. In the band, charity is chief. Said a prohibition- 
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ist to a dissenter from his scheme, “ You are no better than 
a drunkard, and there is rejoicing over you in the ante- 
chambers of hell!” Undoubtedly, many a liquor-dealer 
repays such words with interest in the epithets he flings. 
But no reputable opponent of constitutional prohibition 
will be guilty of similar effrontery and vindictive speech. 

Herein is the reason that truth, consisting in a fair and 
well-balanced expression of thoughts and things as they 
stand, is itself a kind of temperance ; and that there is no 
worse insobriety than slander and vituperation, even of foes. 
Says Jesus, Not by what goes into, but by what comes from 
the mouth is a man defiled. He names and scores various 
ways of evil-speaking in which we are thus defiled and de- 
formed. If truth be rational proportion, falsehood is loss or 
lack of poise. It is a tipsy mind. We stagger inwardly 
when we lie; yet even lying, though a sin always, may not 
be a crime in the eye of the law. Who could deal with or 
count the crimes, if such it were, though David, when he 
said all men are liars, confessed it was a hasty speech? In 
the Decalogue, the theoretic constitution of the Jews, lying 
is not mentioned as forbidden, save as false witness against 
our neighbor for his actual harm. Notice could not reach 
all its modes, whether of unfairly assailing persons or dis- 
torting facts. But it is often quite or in part unconscious ; 
and the lie “that,” as Lord Bacon says, “sinks into us most 
hurts.” To make drinking the same with drunkenness, and 
say of the drunkard that he only drinks, is an instance of 
verbal falsehood, though it be common parlance and among 
many lecturers and talkers a current phrase. 

Again, we speak of intoxicating liquors, or those that poi- 
son, as the Greek root of the word means. But no unadul- 
terated liquor is in its nature or property intoxicating un- 
less and until it intoxicates; this effect or result depending 
not on the quality, but the quantity taken, which differs as 
do the stomachs into which it is received. The pharmacist 
and chemist inform us of what is proved in our experience: 
that certain drugs, which at first brace the physical system, 
change their operation and become drastic and destructive, if 
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the amount be increased. Alcohol is one of the examples. 
It is, or may be, a wholesome and perhaps needful diffusible 
stimulus in its small doses or slight degrees, and for certain 
conditions of fatigue, faintness, or sickness, beyond which 
it does not restore or build up, but saps and overthrows. 
“Take care of the Constitution,” said the dipsomaniac to 
John Quincy Adams. “Yes, and do you take care of 
yours!” was the great President’s reply. How far to pre- 
vent or to persuade is the hard crucial point. But so much is 
plain,— that only veracity even in philanthropy is beneficial 
orsafe. If we should succeed in getting, or thinking we have 
got, law enough to compel, we should cease to plead with 
tempted men, and might how soon be surprised with out- 
lawry and reaction into vice. Laying the stress on the legal 
removes it from the moral means, as emphasis on one word 
lifts it from all the rest in a sentence, and, if it be placed on 
every syllable, it is placed on none. Let us be loath and 
jealous of relieving from their labors the eloquent writers or 
speakers, like the deceased Gough, by appointing sheriffs 
who cannot do their work or fill their room. Much as may 
remain, let us not be ungratefully blind to the immense 
progress already made, which still steadily proceeds, the 
more sure as all extravagance is shunned. 

Unless it be temperate, a statement cannot be true; and, 
unless it be true, it is not good, because untruth sets up 
a false scale of judgment in morals. It makes an artificial 
virtue and vice. Temperance is a virtue forever and every- 
where. Abstinence is but a partial or occasional excellence. 
A sober man is not one who merely avoids a particular arti- 
cle. Sobriety is a positive trait of behavior. It is not an 
external act or avoidance, but an inward state, guiding and 
governing everything we do or omit. Vice or sin is not 
limited to any special indulgence, and it were a radical 
error should the State make a list of crimes out of what is 
not in its nature either sin or a vice. It would thus over- 
turn the very principle of all that is genuine in duty, and 
destroy discrimination of the bad in immorality itself. 

If we criticise thus some features in the manner, it is for 
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the sake of the substance of reform. Who, indeed, is the 
reformer, and what is his style of advance? The zeal or 
heat, without which he cannot be efficient, is according to 
or founded on and‘ guided by knowledge. His means will 
be as pure as his ends. Immanuel Kant’s definition of an 
organism makes its means and ends to be the same. This is 
no more true of the human body than of society or the 
body politic. The reformer’s path should be as clear and 
open as his goal. As Othello’s sword had been dipped in 
the ice-brook, so the reformer should temper all his armor 
in the first holiness of his intent. His measures must match 
his designs. and his movements be as straightforward as his 
motives. He must not confound the use of anything with 
its abuse. He must, moreover, consider not only what is 
desirable last, but. what is practicable at the time. : 
But, be it confessed, all writing or mental process on this 
theme and in this land must await and submit to that final 
test of feasibility, concerning which what a battle we behold, 
out of whose noise and smoke the reports are deceptive and 
incomplete. Figures, it is said, cannot lie. But the testi- 
mony of a zealot may resemble an embezzling accountant’s 
bank-books. How often the most clerkly ciphering mis- 
leads! It is said facts are stubborn things. So much the 
worse for the facts, if they be partial and one-sided, too, like 
those of a special pleader retained for a client’s cause. Yet 
let us never doubt that whatever plan shall embody public 
sentiment and harmonize the moral sense of the community 
can be carried out. If a new idea be better, the old ought 
to pass. But forms are harder to get rid of than are the 
obsolete or superannuated ideas they contain. We must be 
patient if the embodiment of the new ones be also and alike 
slow. In or under a constitution, prohibition may be in 
order when, if possibly ever, without serious and just dis- 
sent it shall represent the conviction of the people, as local 
option sometimes does that of a town or village now. In 
this, as in all matters of government, our individual logic, so 
far as law is concerned, must give way to the general will. 
But, as we put with care into any mechanism, intended to 
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endure, what we cannot at once take out, so with an at least 
equally cautious courage should we deal with a fundamental 
civil instrument. 

Let us be certain to mend while we amend, as we did the 
Constitution of the United States, when so humanely for 
universal justice and freedom it was enlarged. Let us not, 
by marring those sacred principles, ourselves become unedi- 
fying architects of ruin. In every honest way, let us abate, 
if we cannot abolish, the excessive employment of stimulants 
and narcotics, although the globe itself as a huge bulb and 
germ be enlisted or impressed as our antagonist in the need- 
less plenty it is made to grow of the grape and hop and 
sugar-cane and tobacco and coffee and tea. Yet let us bear 
in mind that no agencies of edict or argument will reach 
the root of the evil, until we moderate the appetite as well 
as diminish the stuff on which it feeds. Nor would the 
issue of our efforts be temperance in any other way. 

State after State makes its record on this point. Wit- 
nesses differ as to whether prohibition be in Kansas a suc- 
cess. In New Hampshire and in Rhode Island and other 
States thus far, it fails. In Pennsylvania it is in suspense. 
In Massachusetts, by a vast majority, it suffers defeat. We 
must work for temperance, and wait on Providence still. 
Events teach that the time has not come as yet for putting 
this seam of prohibition into the Constitution. We should 
reflect ripely before putting into it any patch or seam. 
The stitch might not hold any better than, according to the 
parable, does the new piece in an old garment, making the 
rent worse. Some other seam might be proposed with 
equal claim. Smoking is a form of self-indulgence as dele- 
terious as drinking. Many doctors declare that the pipe 
and cigar are as wasteful and as hostile to human life as 
the cup and glass. Shall the Constitution provide against 
these articles? A distinguished advocate of the just re- 
jected prohibitory amendment argued that by it alone could 
the question be determined once for all. But no such fixt- 
ure, if it stood, could serve like the unstable equilibrium of 
continual free discussion. We must recover our balance, 
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and keep our footing, else to walk were to fall. Nothing is 
immovable. Motion is nature’s law. Return from its cen- 
trifugal flight is the planet’s discretion, that it may not 
plunge and be lost in space. The poet Wordsworth likens 
moral truth to the water-lily, with its fixed root and floating 
head. We may have all the negative and abstemious 
virtues without virtue, if we lack the stir of a good life. 

Among those adverse to prohibition is much jubilation 
over the victory they have just won. King Pyrrhus, after 
prevailing on the field of battle, said that by one more such 
victory he should be ruined. So, by many who voted on 
the triumphant side, the contest with thousands of excel- 
lent men and friends of mankind is deplored; and the 
gladness of their success has in it a solemn color and a som- 
bre tone. “ We beat you in the last war,” said a Yankee 
to an Englishman, who replied, “ What good did you get 
from beating your mother?” “Not much,” the first re- 
joined; and, save from dire need, it should not be done again. 
How often the survivor in a duel laments the dead! The 
majority, stoutly conscious of the propriety of its stand, 
should yet feel a generous shame before the nobility it over- 
comes. Especially, in view of the questionable part of its own 
support, it must be far from proud of much that rallies on 
its own side, although persuaded its recent action was right 
and wise. The prohibitionists, high-minded enthusiasts for 
an idea, worthy devotees to a cause, and advocates of a 
constitutional measure, err, if at all, only in being injudi- 
cious or premature in what they propose. Blessed be the 
bigots, if such they are! 

But let the several parties deprecate further collision as 
to politic ways and means. The planet we live on is the 
only one for us to roll against the magazine of intoxicating 
draughts; and only by calling all hands in the temperance 
host, as the saying runs, for “a long pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull all together,” can it be rolled. Such work will be a 
truce to biting taunts from bitter tongues, instead of which, 
as at Pentecost, shall be heard again the one tone in divers 
languages of the Holy Ghost. Meantime, on the way to 
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hasten for the soul that millennium, every one must be 
temperate in act and appetite himself. Temperance is a 
virtue always. Total abstinence is one often. Enforced 
privation cannot be one forever. It has not even the dignity 
of what Hamlet told his mother,— to “assume a virtue, if 
you have it not.” It is a strait-jacket for a lunatic: if 
needful, yet a sad necessity, above which the rising or 
raising of human nature is the resurrection. 

C. A. BARTOL. 


UNITARIANISM AND LITERATURE. 


No subject of American history has undergone more dis- 
cussion than the religious system; that is to say, the laws 
regulating belief and conduct, established by the founders 
of New England. The discussion is, for the most part, 
ended ; and the judgment of mankind is that the system was 


well adapted to the exigencies of the unique society which 
established it, and that, notwithstanding its errors, it was a 
better system for the time than might have been expected. 
The justly condemnable part of its life began when a new 
society imposed upon itself what had come to be an out- 
grown system. It then ceased to bea living belief. Stiffen- 
ing into the most frigid of formalisms, it became a drag upon 
both moral and intellectual progress, as does every religious 
system which cannot understand that to-day is a new day, 
and that religion is never so much the reformer of society as 
society is the reformer of religion. 

It was surely something more than fanaticism and secta- 
rian zeal which held the descendants of the Pilgrims upon 
substantially the same lines with their fathers for a hundred 
and fifty years. Even in their own time, the mental habit 
of the founders themselves underwent a change, which be- 
came more perceptible in each succeeding generation. Nev- 
ertheless, their creed continued to be observed by those 
who came after them, in letter, if not always in spirit, with 
but little modification of its officiousness or its severity. 
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Neither the riot of the Stuart restoration, nor the hardly 
less disreputable early Georgian period, affected the austere 
life of the infant State. No spirit of skepticism dared to 
show itself therein. All unheard of was the divorce between 
philosophy and theology, in process of consummation abroad. 
If a minister was deposed, it was because of the laxity rather 
than because of the rigor of his teachings. In spite of the 
spread of education and increased material prosperity, to the 
fifth generation of New Englanders theology remained the 
only study, and listening to sermons was the only intellect- 
ual entertainment. 

Although obliged at times to submit to interference on 
the part of the royal governors, and to humor the growing 
restiveness of the people, the Revolution was the first really 
serious blow to the traditional establishment. The close of 
the war brought back numerous aggressive spirits, who had 
unlearned their provincial simplicity, and tasted the excite- 
ment of conflict both in intellect and in arms. Theological 
thunder availed but little against men who had faced the 
thunder of battle, or shown their teeth at one another in 
the strife of legislative assemblies. With independence had 
come new and momentous questions demanding solution. 
Speculation upon human government succeeded speculation 
upon divine economy. The practice of the law opened a 
new field to intellectual activity, and the brightest boys were 
not so often as heretofore set apart for the Church. During 
the closing years of the last century, an atmosphere of intel- 
lectual freedom was felt throughout educated New England, 
which had never been felt there in any such degree before. 
The excesses of the French Revolution, and the sympathy 
therewith on the part of the opponents of the Federal Con- 
stitution, produced a reaction against this spirit, which was 
the forerunner of Unitarianism, thus prolonging the ortho- 
dox supremacy for another generation. How certainly men 
always resent sudden and violent attacks upon existing in- 
stitutions,—either by rallying to their support, or, if they are 
overthrown, by very soon establishing new institutions upon 
the same foundations and designed after the same model as 
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the old! Who can estimate the check given to both relig- 
ious and political liberalism, in all parts of the Western 
world, by the indiscriminate destruction which accompanied 
the extinguishment of the old order in France? 

A new force now began to undermine New England Or- 
thodoxy,—a force more subtile and more persistent than 
the excitement of war or the enthusiasm for fraternity and 
equality,— the force of indifference. New Englanders still 
professed the doctrines and conformed to the customs of 
tradition, but many of them with neither belief in the one 
nor love for the other. Such men supported the received 
system either from force of habit or from hostility to that 
centralizing of authority which was an essential principle 
in every other religious communion except theirown. Va- 
rious compromises had been made with the old laws touch- 
ing secular conduct and expression, towards which, as long 
as deference was paid their authority, the churches appear 
to have been very lenient. The main demand of govern- 
ments, of political parties, of religious communions, and of 
society generally, is not so much love, or justice, or temper- 
ance, or truthfulness, or purity of life, as it is acknowledg- 
ment of their authority. Do what you will, say they all, as 
long as you bring no reproach upon us nor dispute our au- 
thority. 

In the mean time there had been slowly forming a new 
school of thought among the New England ministers. This 
school, the dominant principle of which was the subordina- 
tion of bibliolatry and doctrinal refinements to the relig- 
ious life, stood less upon the authority of the accepted 
dogmas and of their own order than upon the authority of 
individual influence. The studies of those belonging to this 
school went beyond the studies ordinarily supposed to be 
sufficient for their profession, taking in historical criticism, 
the great French and English dramatists, the current philo- 
sophical thought abroad, and whatsoever else was available 
to them containing the strivings of the human soul in all 
ages after ideal excellence. Thus grew up unawares a body 
of men who, instead of apologists and doctrinal expounders, 
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became independent thinkers, who must needs declare the 
truth, if they declared it at all, according to their own con- 
victions rather than after the teachings of Calvin or Ed- 
wards or Hopkins or Dwight or Bellamy. Under such 
inspiration, the spirit of liberalism, depressed by the events 
of twenty years before, revived apace. The result was a 
mental and spiritual awakening, a protracted controversy, 
and finally the Unitarian revolt, the first and only schism 
able to establish itself as a permanent organization apart 
from the parent church. 

Nearly at the same time appeared the first American liter- 
ary Review worthy of the name, about which assembled a 
band of scholars and thinkers belonging to the new school, 
whose service to American letters has never been fully 
appreciated. Among them were some of the most accom- 
plished men the nation has ever produced,— men who, be- 
sides the advantages of their own Cambridge, had travelled 
and studied abroad, and who looked upon the problems of 
life and society from the catholic and the philanthropic 
instead of from the partisan or from the theological point 
of view. None of them became pre-eminent as creators. 
Their genius was diffusive, and left no one striking produc- 
tion as its memorial. The time was not yet come; but 
they were the advance-guard of American literature, dis- 
seminators of religious and of political independence, reas- 
serters of the cardinal principle of their Pilgrim ancestors — 
individuality —in every sense, educators and benefactors 
of their fellow-men. So passed in New England the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, a time of great intellect- 
ual unrest, of expectation, and of reaching forth on the part 
of the people for something more than the hard fact of pres- 
ent existence and the still harder explanation offered them 
concerning the existence to come. New England was in 
the throes of a new birth. To theology, war, and politics, 
she was about to add another occupation,— literature, the 
highest and most enduring form of activity in every nation’s 
development. 

Of that literature, the Unitarian movement was the 
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quickening power as certainly as was the Protestant Refor- 
mation the quickening power of the Elizabethan literature. 
New England would have produced a literature, had there 
been no Unitarian movement; but it would have come 
later, and almost surely have lacked that spiritual signifi- 
cance and rare compound of seriousness and sweetness 
peculiarly its own, which was the Puritan idea refined of 
its ignorance, its unloveliness, and its intolerance. The 
New England literature came, happily, before the so-called 
“realistic” vogue, before materialism began to dogmatize 
equally with supernaturalism, before the decline of individ- 
uality, and the consequent decline of subjective thought. 
It was a literature of inspiration, as new-born literatures 
generally are. It recognized human limitations and doubt 
and uncertainty; but it was hopeful, charitable, and rever- 
ent. It judged all things in a spirit leaning towards leni- 
ency, not excepting the harsh creed which it had itself cast 
off. And this was the spirit of Unitarianism. 

The movement wherefrom grew New England’s literary 
pre-eminence was not the first movement made by her sons 
in the province of letters. A generation before, under the 
inspiration of new nationality, a company of bright-minded 
young New Englanders had ventured into the realm of 
imaginative literature. These now well-nigh forgotten 
authors came not out of Cambridge and Massachusetts, but 
were the intellectual sons of New Haven, and sprang mostly 
from Connecticut. A literary publication for a time was 
issued by some of this.company from Hartford, which be- 
came finally a Federalist organ; and the Connecticut liter- 
ati, after having produced two epics and numerous satires 
and lyrics, subsided into either politics or theology, and 
were heard of in letters no more. Indeed, literary activity 
characterized New England life from the start. Scattered 
through the whole colonial period were divers attempts 
both in prose and verse on the part of the ministers and 
others, very few of which, except as literary curiosities, 
survived their own authors. Why did these accomplish so 
little, and why followed obscurity so hard after the more 
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ambitious and often really readable works of the post-Revo- 
lutionary writers of Connecticut ? 

Because they were imitators, and because their produc- 
tions possessed no more than passing or provincial interest. 
There was in their work no preponderant expression of 
those mental and emotional experiences which belong, irre- 
spective of creeds and parties, to the whole of the human 
race; none of those “thoughts that wander through eter- 
nity,” and make a Sophocles, a Shakespeare, and a Haw- 
thorne sound alike. Nothing ever has been nor ever will be 
enduring in literature which sees righteousness or wisdom 
or beauty only through the distorting lens of some religious 
or political or artistic creed. But, had the Columbiad or 
the Conquest of Canaan been great enough to immortalize 
their authors, they would have been surely rejected by 
their own generation. The finer spiritual and intellectual 
perceptions of men and women were yet unemancipated. 
Some lone genius might indeed have wrought in obscurity, 
had such a one existed; but a literary awakening was at 
that time as impossible in New England as would have 
been a religious revival at Athens in the time of Saint Paul. 

To the majority of people, probably, even yet religion 
means the avoidance of whatsoever excites pleasurable 
emotions, and repentance for having indulged themselves 
therein. The confession of the ages has been: We have done 
those things which we ought not to have done,— the agree- 
able; we have left undone those things which we ought to 
have done,— the disagreeable. Only a few perceive that 
these contraries are natural reconcilers of each other; that 
it is impossible to go through even the shortest of lives 
without a continual acquaintance with both; that the agree- 
able, beyond a certain limit or under changed conditions, 
becomes disagreeable; and that the best part of pretty 
nearly everything we call pleasure is the pain undergone in 
the attaining of it. Thus it is that there has always existed 
in the world a feeling of reprehension towards every man- 
ner of sensual gratification, and, forasmuch as it is the most 
subtile and assuaging, towards that form of sensual gratifi- 
cation which arises from the love of beauty. 
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Beauty,— who has ever been able to give the full mean- 
ing of this wonderful word? Let it remain undefined, like 
virtue, which indeed it equals in variety of form, and to 
which, perhaps, it is nearer related than we think. It is 
enough to know that the influence of beauty, in greater or 
less degree, is felt by every one, and that some manifesta- 
tion of it has been an object of worship since the birth of 
the race. Fatal it often is alike to whatever possesses it 
and to whoever wooes it,— not through any fault of its own, 
but through the ignorance, the intemperance, or the selfish- 
ness of mankind. 

Because of their misconception of the use of beauty, peo- 
ple at times have sought to banish her, like some attractive 
but false siren, which drew them from communion with 
loftier powers. As well might they try to banish sunlight. 
All they are able to do is to establish some arbitrary and 
artificial ideal of beauty in place of those natural ideals 
towards which, with infinite difference in degree, the inward 
or the outward eye of every individual instinctively turns. 
For the universal beauty they would substitute the so-called 
“beauty of holiness,” unmindful that to force the spirit of 
beauty is the same as to force the spirit of love. In such 
case, as in every case where the methods of nature are in- 
terfered with, the final result is nothing holy at all, but the 
creation of a monstrous and unnatural idol, to which the 
most acceptable sacrifice is the benumbing of the senses and 
the heart. This was the Puritans’ chief error. They could 
not realize, as one of their descendants says, that “ the per- 
ception of beauty is a moral test,” and that the motive 
which prompted a woman to adorn her person was only a 
lesser degree of the same motive which prompted her to 
adorn her soul. They sought to make full the heart by 
starving of the eye and ear, and they succeeded in doing 
neither. Any system of religion or of ethics which deprives 
the beautiful of natural expression is doomed to ultimate 
failure. Zeal may for a time enable men and women to 
overcome their innate love of her, as they become celibates 
or endure fasts; but, as soon as zeal outlives its aggressive 
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period, sovereign beauty asserts herself, ceasing not to claim 
her prerogative until the creed of those who would degrade 
her is honored more in the breach than in the observance. 

The spirit which seeks to destroy this divine instinct ap- 
pears to be a kind of survival of ancestor-worship combined 
with a sense of the power of concentration. 

Every religion, and most reassertions thereof, have had 
their beginnings in poverty and obscurity, wherein men 
have exiled themselves from gentle surroundings and en- 
dured uncongenial and often cruel conditions, for the sake 
of one dominant spiritual idea. Such, however, are not 
usually enemies of beauty. They are deplorers of her ab- 
sence rather than denouncers of her presence. The perse- 
cutors of beauty are those of the second and third gen- 
erations, who, making a virtue of their fathers’ necessity, 
deem it incumbent upon themselves, when that necessity 
is past, to continue still in force the laws for which it may 
have given occasion. They disparage beauty because it is 
supposed to be one of the idols which their ancestors re- 
nounced. How to preserve, in a time of prosperity, those 
institutions which are the offspring of adversity, has been 
forever one of the most curious as well as one of the most 
futile efforts of society. 

The law of success in everything is contained in one word, 
—concentration. Nature offers no manifold methods of 
employment, but allows most of us to perfect ourselves only 
in one. He who distributes his energies generally does so 
at the risk of failure or only half-success. Indeed, the fund 
of individual energy is so limited that the majority of men 
must concentrate it upon one end, in order even to live. So 
self-evident is this law that such as have implanted in them 
no predominant bias often create one by steadfastly cultivat- 
ing a single instinct or faculty at the expense of all the rest. 
This, when applied to ideas, is zeal, always, as Victor Hugo 
says, “one of the forms of servitude towards which people 
lean the most willingly ”; for, so little able are most men 
to do without a master that, if they have none in material 
form, they will create one for themselves from the immate- 
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rial forms of ideas. The over-indulgence of ideas comes, 
under certain conditions, as naturally to men’s minds as does 
over-indulgence of appetite to their bodies. Thus it is that 
imagination — the germ of immortality as it has been called 
— carries always with it the possibilities of both good and 
evil. Exercised upon a single idea, with little or no refer- 
ence to other ideas, it brings upon the race, when applied to 
conduct and affairs, one-half of all the misery from which it 
suffers; exercised broadly, it produces whatever are at any 
time the most beneficent of its achievements. Man, how- 
ever, when he bestirs himself in the world of ideas, is 
prone to ignore the laws which obtain therein,— sympathy, 
harmony, and relation,— and thinks to arrive at righteous- 
ness, justice, and temperance by some emotional concentra- 
tion, as by physical or mental concentration he wins learn- 
ing, power, or riches in the world of matter. The mind of 
man works upon this line in obedience to what has become 
an instinct, the riddance of which is yet far away in the 
process of human development. 

From these perennial springs of enthusiasm grew the re- 
ligious system called after him who furnished its intellec- 
tual framework, John Calvin. It was a system which, more 
than any other born of the Reformation, commended itself 
to the newly established middle class. Whatever may have 
been the effect otherwise of Calvinistic supremacy, its effect 
everywhere upon literature has been death. Poetry, the 
flower and perfection of literature, has been as little able to 
live under the shadow of Calvinism as has grass been able 
to grow under the hoof of Islam. Indeed, it might almost 
be said that the faith of Mecca had been no more of a blight 
to literature and the arts than was the faith of Geneva. 
With conceptions of Deity and institutions wholly unlike, 
there were between these two faiths some remarkable points 
of resemblance. Both were monotheisms; each affirmed 
that all wisdom and knowledge were contained in its own 
one book, and, as far as possible, enforced that book’s 
every command; both were fatalistic, holding destiny to be 
predetermined,— one in this life, and one in the next; both 
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limited the elect to a few; both disparaged all manner of 
‘ purely recreative diversion. One recognizes these likenesses 
of character as survivals of Hebraism, the spirit of which is 
the spirit of Calvinism and Islamism in common, far more 
than it ever was of either Greek or Latin Christianity. 

Calvinism, believing it had reconciled faith and the intel- 
lect, urged men to assert their reasoning power. Deeming it 
had nothing to fear and everything to hope for from an ap- 
peal to reason, as between itself and its rivals it prevailed 
for a time; for none of them dared do likewise. But Cal- 
vinism made no reckoning with that appalling spirit of free 
thought thus loosed, after being bound for more than a 
thousand years, against which no communion was so de- 
fenceless as its own. It mattered not that the institutions 
of learning, which its propagandists everywhere founded, 
taught only the Calvinistic ideas of truth: the point was, 
they had undertaken to prove it to be truth instead of simply 
commanding men to accept it as such. Thus was opened 
the way of inquiry, which once open, though never so little, 
nothing can thereafter close. Calvinism, compared with 
other religious systems of its time, was an intellectual sys- 
tem; but its theory of human destiny was so pitiless and 
narrowing that the intellect or imagination of those who 
undertook to explain it was incapable of being exercised 
upon anything else. Repulsive as it may have been, the 
world is its debtor; for it was, of all religious systems 
founded upon supernaturalism, the one which most taught 
people how to think. 

Of the different communions founded upon the Calvinistic 
theology, New England Puritanism had the least opposition 
to encounter. It was the only religious communion which 
among us was able so to influence a whole people as sub- 
stantially to exclude every other communion; the one sole 
instance of a de facto hierarchy existing in a democratic 
State. Whatever was worthy to survive in Puritanism — 
its intellectual habit, its self-control, its sense of individual 
responsibility and of the seriousness of life — still makes for 
all that is best among us; but its affectations of sanctity 
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with its arrogant pretensions have ceased, and its tedious 
ordinances and repellent doctrines are as dead as the men 
by whom they were administered and interpreted. An oc- 
casional dispute over how far the last amendment of the 
traditional creed may be still further amended serves to re- 
mind one of Bagehot’s saying: “The whole history of civil- 
ization is strewn with the wrecks of creeds and institutions 
which were invaluable at first and deadly afterward.” 

There must have been many fine spirits among the mew 
and women of New England in the olden time, who lived 
their lives through, longing for other intellectual exercise 
than the justifying of God’s ways with man. Such doubt- 
less often thought, with Montaigne, that “’tis hard to re- 
duce divine things to our balance without losing a great 
deal of the weight.” Many vivid imaginations there like- 
wise must have been, dreamers and idealists, other than 
those who found relief in theological ecstasies, or brooded 
over their inability to satisfy doubt until they saw visions 
and fought with demons like the eremites of old. Perhaps 
the “ terrific gift of insight” possessed by the two great mas- 
ters of New England literature was the transmitted percep- 
tions of four or five generations of imaginative ancestors, 
whose accumulated store enriched a later age with that ex- 
pression of which they were deprived in their own. The 
deliverance of the New England imagination was the intel- 
lectual mission of New England Unitarianism. 

Nothing so perplexes the student of morals as the shifting 
from age to age, and the varying among nations and indi- 
viduals at any time, of the ideals of right and duty. Upon 
this greatest of questions there are in the abstract no uni- 
versally admitted principles. Of the impossibility of de- 
termining always what is duty or right, no better evidence 
exists than the fact that in almost every issue wherein an 
idea is at stake the finest sense of honor and justice may be 
found on either side. There is as much difference between 
hearts and heads as between palates and stomachs, and as 
little sense in my insisting upon your use of what benefits 
me, in one case as in the other. Teach the young whatever 
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you will as truth, they will, when grown, conceive of it for 
themselves, if they have any minds; if they have not, and 
your truth turns out to be untruth, they wil be worse off 
than if you had taught them nothing. Only the great time- 
spirit can decide against whom the stars in their courses are 
fighting. Character is the supreme test, and not opinion, 
which is, as Plato says, but the middle stage between knowl- 
edge and ignorance. Wherever character is, the intellect 
and the imagination had best be left to take care of them- 
selves; nor does this any the less apply because character is 
often used to further selfish ends. It was because of its 
looking upon life as a whole from all sides, and its attitude 
of inquiry rather than of advocacy, that Unitarianism be- 
came the denominational home of American literature. 

Of the purely religious aspect of Unitarianism, past or 
present, this article does not presume to speak. Neither 
does it speak of the influence now exercised by Unitarian- 
ism as a spiritual power in the world, through the ministra- 
tions of its accredited teachers. Because of its latitude and 
manifest intellectuality, those of other faiths as well as those 
of no faith are wont to declare its influence as inconsider- 
able; and there are not wanting those who think it is declin- 
ing among Unitarians themselves. To all such it may be 
said that were Unitarianism to have no more living teach- 
ers, and to be no more known as a religious communion, its 
spirit would continue to walk abroad by means of that liter- 
ature of which it was the benignant mother. Nearly every 
one of that gifted company which a generation ago made 
Boston the intellectual centre of America was reared in 
the atmosphere of Unitarianism. Those among them who 
passed out from its pale, as well as those who remained 
within, were its unconscious missionaries and expositors. 
What other religious communion among us equals the num- 
ber of their disciples? What preacher have we outside of 
that company who has the world for an audience? 


ALFRED H. PETERS. 
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THE REFORMED CHURCHES OF FRANCE 
SINCE THEIR REORGANIZATION IN 1802. 


i. 


Of the 700 Protestant churches in France, 523 are histori- 
cally connected with the old Reformed- Church of the Hu- 
guenots, established by or under the influence of Calvin. 
These churches, however, have more or less departed from 
the system of theology of that rigid reformer. In that 
respect, they have shown that they were true Protestants, 
following Paul’s injunction: “ Prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good.” 

Calvinism was too sombre a doctrine to hold long undis- 
puted sway among the Huguenots. A more cheerful con- 
ception of Christianity was soon adopted by many; and, 
when they were allowed to establish institutions of learning 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, theological as 
well as literary, some of the distinguished professors of the 
renowned Academy of Saumur did not hesitate to express 
views that were quite liberal for the times. But the terrible 
persecutions which followed the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685) did not permit the few Protestants who 
managed to remain in France, worshipping God in deserts 
and mountains, to think much of theology. The best Chris- 
tians in those days, which tried men’s souls, were not the 
professors who subscribed to the longest creed, but the con- 
fessors who dared to be faithful to their God and their con- 
sciences at the risk of their lives. In that sad and yet glori- 
ous period of the history of the Huguenots, we look for 
something better than theological speculations or disputes 
about insoluble questions. “Troubled on every side,” to 
them religion was not a cold theory, but a living and sus- 
taining power. Heroism was the Alpha and the Omega of 
their theology. 

It is only in this century that the French Protestants 
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have really enjoyed religious liberty, and consequently de- 
veloped freely. Until 1802, nothing beyond toleration had 
been granted to them; and, even of that unsatisfactory 
régime, the Huguenots can hardly count more than 80 
years in a period of 267 years (1520-1787). It is to Napo- 
leon (First Consul) that the Reformed Church of France 
owes her final emancipation. Caring but little for religion, 
so far as he was himself concerned, he knew well that it is 
an important factor in social life; and, consequently, one of 
his first measures to pacify France was to make a “con- 
cordat”’ with Rome, so as to reopen the Catholic churches 
and provide religious worship for the people. This he did 
in 1801. The following year, he freely offered the same 
privileges to the Protestants. This implied not only official 
recognition, but also the granting of a small stipend to the 
pastors of the reconstructed churches. The descendants of 
the persecuted Huguenots accepted joyfully the proffered 
boon, the pecuniary aid from the State appearing to them 
as an indemnity for the many losses their fathers had sus- 
tained the century before. These, we know, had been very 
great. Not to speak of their private losses,—which are 
beyond computation,— the Protestants had had their chari- 
table and educational foundations confiscated, their acade- 
mies -closed, and all their houses of worship demolished. 
A work of extermination had been carried on for a hun- 
dred years, and unfortunately had succeeded in many 
places; yet the Huguenots had not been all destroyed. 
One hundred and fifteen churches had kept up their or- 
ganization through the period of the Désert and during the 
terrible Reign of Terror. This certainly is a remarkable 
record, and we must respect the Reformed Church of 
France for the noble example she has given to the world. 


II. 

Under the régime of liberty, thus protected from the per- 
secutions which until then had so hindered their progress, 
the French Protestants went to work with new zeal, pastors 
and flocks, to repair the walls of Zion. In this, they re- 
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ceived from the State kindly co-operation. Napoleon, who, 
as every one knows, was not particularly fond of delibera- 
tive assemblies, had taken good care not to provide for the 
meeting of synods, although this is the crowning institution 
of the Presbyterian system of church government. The 
churches were divided into groups of five or six, and united, 
so far as their general interests were concerned, into bodies 
called consistoires (presbyteries), the officers of which were 
to communicate with the government on the nomination of 
pastors. This organization has not been materially changed 
since, the State never interfering as long as the articles of 
agreement are observed. 

Another important feature of the new organization must 
be mentioned here. The old confessions of faith were left 
out. None were imposed, on either the pastors or the laity, 
It was understood that the old liturgy — happily, a short 
one — was to be used in public worship, and also that the 
traditions of the fathers were to be respected; but the old 
Presbyterian restraints and barriers had been taken away, 
and a large share of liberty of belief given to the people. 
Thus the churches were allowed to develop freely and eman- 
cipate themselves from a theology that belonged to another 
age. This could be done the more easily, as all the pastors 
were obliged to go through a long course of study and 
obtain the degree of B.D. as well as that of B.A. Most of 
them studied in Geneva and Strasburg, two learned cities 
which have always welcomed light and progress. As a 
natural consequence, liberal ideas soon crept into the 
churches. The old theology gradually lost ground, so much 
so that English and Scotch Orthodoxy had to cross the 
Channel to aid the French conservatives, who, like the 
Bourbons, had not been able to learn anything in the new 
school of modern thought. While the writer does not af- 
firm that this foreign interference did not do any good, he 
cannot close his eyes to the fact that the revival of Ortho- 
doxy was not in harmony with the broad spirit of the Hu- 
guenots, nor with the religious genius and aspirations of 
their descendants. These foreign workers could not convert 
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the French Protestants to their narrow views of Christian- 
ity; but they nevertheless seriously interfered with their 
normal development and greatly strengthened the conserva- 
tive branch of the Reformed Church. 


Ill. 


The year 1830 is one of the most important dates in the 
history of France, for it marks the second downfall of the 
old Bourbons and the accession to the throne of a constitu- 
tional king. The superficial observer might not have no- 
ticed a great difference in the government of France under 
Louis Philippe, and yet there was an abyss between the 
principles of the old and the new monarchy. The former 
pretended to have received its mission from God himself, 
while the latter was glad enough to accept the crown from 
the people. One of the marked features of the new reign 
was a larger amount of liberty given to the Protestants. 
They improved these favorable opportunities by founding 
societies to care for their scattered brethren, organizing 
many groups into churches, and preaching a purer gospel to 
the Catholics. Religious newspapers were established, and 
a great impetus given to the circulation of the Scriptures 
under the patronage and generous help of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

The liberal administration of the “citizen king” had 
inspired the Protestants with great hopes, which were not 
disappointed ; for they really fared well during this whole 
period, one of their number (Guizot) being called to the 
ministry at the very beginning of the new reign, and later 
to the most important of all positions, that of prime min- 
ister. There were, it is true, acts of intolerance perpetrated 
during that period, owing to the fact that religious liberty 
was not complete in France as it is in the United States. 
It might be called administrative toleration rather than 
freedom ; for, in order to hold meetings of more than twenty 
persons, an authorization from the mayor of the town had 
to be secured. Where the priests ruled, of course this 
magistrate would not consent to having such an assembly, 
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especially if the object was to enlighten the Catholics. In 
such a case, recourse could be had to the Prefect of the 
“Département,” who, generally more independent of the 
Romish clergy and broader in his views of religion, would 
grant the permit. 

Thus, under Louis Philippe and during the first years of 
Louis Napoleon’s reign, the Protestants in France were 
generally allowed freedom of action, and displayed consider- 
able activity. The two currents in the reformed churches 
continued to be distinct, but the discussions between the 
two branches of Protestantism turned more upon the ques- 
tion of a new creed than on dogmatical points. In the 
minds of the defenders of confessions of faith there was, 
doubtless, the idea of returning, as much as possible, to the 
old theology. The liberals, understanding perfectly the 
intentions of their opponents, strenuously resisted their at- 
tempts to put a yoke upon them; and it is worthy of notice 
that they obtained the victory in 1848, when the question 
was submitted to the representatives of the churches. It is 
on account of this decision that the ultra-orthodox, like 
Pastor Frederick Monod and the Count de Gasparin, left 
the Reformed Church, and organized an independent soci- 
ety. This was a protest against the evident liberal spirit 
which animated the majority of the French Protestants at 
that time. Pastor Monod had a sufficient following to 
form an independent church in Paris, and his lay friend 
aided him with his purse and pen. The latter co-operation 
rather compromised the movement than helped it. M. de 
Gasparin made the verbal inspiration of the Bible the cen- 
tral dogma of Christianity, going even farther than Gaussen, 
whose Théopneustie never had much influence among the 
pastors, save those of a robust faith and whose theological 
studies had been superficial. 

This secession, caused by what its promoters called un- 
faithfulness to truth, the great sin being the voting down of 
a creed by the majority referred to, was not at all contagious. 
Adolphe Monod, the brother and colleague of Frederick, 
who had been called to Paris the year before, as a rival to 
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Athanase Coquerel, pére, remained in the old Church to the 
end of his life. It is also worthy of notice that the son of 
Frederick, Pasteur Théodore Monod, after ministering for a 
few years to the flock of his father, left it to join the his- 
torical Reformed Church of France, of which he is still a 
pastor in Paris. The dissenting Church in question was 
never strong: it had to be aided, and it never exerted much 
influence either among the Protestants or Catholics of the 
capital. It is still alive, but weak, as are nearly all the 
independent churches, numbering in all (Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Baptist) about one hundred. More than 
three-fourths of these churches have to be supported partly, 
and some of them largely, by foreign funds. 


IV. 

With the year 1850, we enter a new phase in the history 
of French Protestantism. It is marked by a more important 
secession than that we have just briefly noticed, the resigna- 
tion of Edmond Scherer, as professor in the Theological 
School of Geneva, of which the celebrated Merle d’ Aubigné 
was president. This almost broke up this orthodox institu- 
tion which had been established twenty years before, to 
counteract the heterodoxy of the Faculty of Theology, 
founded by Calvin. 

This secession of the ablest theological professor of the 
French race inaugurated the most important liberal move- 
ment that has ever taken place in the French Church. M. 
Scherer felt obliged to give his reasons for resigning his posi- 
tion, which he did soon in a pamphlet, published under the 
title La Critique et la Foi. It was like a bomb-shell in the 
camp of the orthodox. Nothing so bold had ever been 
written by a French Protestant against the traditional idea 
of the Biblical inspiration, for it was that point only that 
was discussed in this theological pamphlet. 

I may be allowed here some personal reminiscences, as 
they bear directly upon the subject in hand. It was my 
privilege, and I esteem it a great one, to have had Dr. Scherer 
as one of my professors during my theological course. He 
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was, by far, the most popular among the students. He 
brought to us something fresh from his study, which was 
well furnished with the modern books on theology in Ger- 
man and English, as well as French; and he imparted to us 
instruction in the form of a lecture, a résumé of which was 
afterwards dictated to us. His soul was in his work. Hav- 
ing been made a few years before doctor of theology by 
virtue of rigid examinations in the Faculty of Strasburg, 
where he had studied for this degree, as well as for that of 
B.D., after enjoying in Paris the best educational opportu- 
nities that a young man can desire and money procure, he 
went to Geneva with the reputation of a remarkably learned 
theologian. He had already published books which had led 
his friends to think that he would make his mark in the 
French and Protestant world. I well remember how Merle 
d’Aubigné welcomed him, when he was installed in his pro- 
fessorship: “ Nous vous accueillons, cher collégue, avec votre 
jeunesse et votre vieille science” (“We welcome you, dear 
colleague, in your youth and with your mature learning’’). 
This was said in a very impressive tone of voice, for the his- 
torian of the Reformation was a very dignified man.* 
Everything went on smoothly for four years. Now and 
then the young professor would bring out from his treasures 
something new as well as old, but always in such a way as 
never to frighten Orthodoxy. In 1850, the evolution, which 
doubtless had been going on in his mind for some time, made 
it impossible for him to continue in his office with a good 
conscience. All the students were deeply grieved by the 
resignation of their beloved professor; and half of them, on 
inquiry, were found to sympathize with him in his views. 
Some had to recant in order to pursue their studies, as they 
enjoyed scholarships; but most of them persevered in their 


* His lectures or rather his dictations to the students did not particularly sparkle 
with luminous thoughts. He was constantly occupied and preoccupied by his re- 
searches for his great work, and came to the school with his old manuscripts on 
church history and dictated to us what we could find in any modern work on the 
subject. For that reason some of the students would not go to the trouble of writing 
his lessons, and were glad to rest an hour as they had three or four dry dictations in 
succession, on days in which the favorite professor did not lecture. This, however, 
did not prevent us from honoring, even loving, our good president. We appreciate! 
his merits and social qualities. 
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“heterodoxy,” and were expelled. That year was a dark 
one in the history of the orthodox school of Geneva. 

As might be expected, M. Scherer’s pamphlet opened a 
lively discussion ; and it is worthy of notice that it is a lay- 
man, Count de Gasparin, who first came to the rescue. 
Those who have not studied theology have one advantage 
over those who have gone through a regular training for the 
ministry: they are ignorant of the great difficulties that 
surround the questions in debate, and rush into the battle 
with zeal if not with knowledge. 

Among the young theologians whom the new departure 
had won at once, was one destined to play the most impor- 
tant part in this work of renovation. His name was Ti- 
mothée Colani, just called to a professorship at Strasburg. 
No important reformation can progress without an organ. 
This the young professor perfectly understood; and he 
founded the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, with the 
help of Edmond Scherer. These two men became hence- 
forth the leaders in this great movement, bringing to the 
fulfilment of their mission superior learning and remarkable 
talents. La Revue de Strasbourg, as it was more commonly 
called, occupies an important place in the history of French 
theology. It combined the valuable qualities which mark 
the Germans and the French,—erudition «and rigor of 
method with clearness of exposition and judicious arrange- 
ment of materials. It had a great influence; and, as a nat- 
ural consequence, it made the orthodox party in the Re- 
formed Church of France more sectarian. We have room 
here to record only one of the manifestations of this nar- 
row and intolerant spirit,—the driving away of Athanase 
Coquerel, fils, from the pulpit of the Oratoire in Paris. 
This talented and earnest pastor, in order to serve the lib- 
eral cause which lay near his heart, had abandoned a fine 
position at Nimes and accepted a subordinate office, that 
of suffragant of M. Martin-Paschoud, whose poor health 
prevented him from fulfilling his pastoral duties. This was 
not only a subordinate position, but an uncertain one; for 
the appointment had to be renewed every two or three 
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years. This is more humiliating in France than in Amer- 
ica, because in the former country, when a pastor has been 
duly installed in a parish, it is for life. 

For fourteen years, this true servant of God had occupied 
this subordinate position; six times he had been subjected to 
re-election. On the 26th of February, 1864, the Consistory 
of Paris, headed by Guizot, decided not to reappoint Atha- 
nase Coquerel, fils, by a vote of twelve against three. 

Two days after, the persecuted pastor occupied the pulpit 
of the Oratoire for the last time, to bid farewell to his flock. 
That old Catholic church, since it had belonged to the Prot- 
estants, had never witnessed so dramatic and so solemn a 
scene. A long time before the hour of service, an immense 
crowd had gathered under the arches of that place of wor- 
ship, so great was the popularity of the preacher who was 
on that day to deliver his last discourse in that church. As 
the beloved pastor ascended the pulpit, the immense audi- 
ence rose as one man, with the evident intention of mani- 
festing by this silent but imposing demonstration their deep 
affection for him and their protest against his removal. The 
emotion greatly increased when, after reading 1 Corinthians 
iv. 1-5, M. Coquerel commenced his discourse with these 
words of touching simplicity: ‘ I am no longer your pastor.” 
He defended with a noble firmness the rights of conscience 
and Christian liberty. Whatever strong reasons the preacher 
had to protest with energy against the intolerant measure 
of the Consistory, not a word fell from his lips that was not 
inspired by the most perfect charity. He spoke from the 
abundance of his heart, and reached the highest summits of 
eloquence. As the service closed, the whole audience again 
rose and remained standing while the preacher descended 
from the pulpit from which he was so ruthlessly ejected, 
although there was not in Paris —yea, in all France —a 
pastor more worthy to fill it than he. Orthodox intolerance 
never allowed this noble Christian and eloquent pastor to 
occupy it again. 

We may further judge of the popularity of Coquerel, by 
the fact that there on the spot eight hundred persons 
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signed, before leaving the church, a protest against the 
action of the Consistory; and, shortly after, an elaborate 
document, covered by five thousand signatures, appealed in 
vain for justice to the same body. Guizot, a great historian, 
but a petty inquisitor,— Guizot the discomfited statesman, 
not to say the soured politician,— then ruled the Reformed 
Church in Paris; and consequently no satisfaction was 
given to the rights of the minority. 

With such a following, a pastor in America could soon 
build up a strong independent church. It is not so easy a 
thing in France. In the first place, the ejected preacher 
could not entertain the idea of leaving the Church in which 
he had been reared and which he had faithfully served 
already twenty years.* His enemies would have been de- 
lighted to have had him secede. He was not disposed to 
gratify them in that respect. He did the only wise thing he 
could do. He secured the best hall he could find to preach 
to his friends and adherents, but did not form a church. 
His parishioners would have to go and take the communion 
in the established churches, in one of which his venerable 
father was still ministering. Very few halls adapted for 
religious services are to be found in Paris. This was espe- 
cially the case during the Empire, when political meetings 
were prohibited. However, the liberal pastor was not to 
be discouraged by these difficulties; and, with the poor’ 
accommodations he could obtain, he wrought valiantly dur- 
ing ten years, in every possible way, to advance the cause 
of a broad Christianity, human progress, and truly evangeli- 
cal benevolence. 

V. 

Guizot has been well named the doctrinaire and autori- 
taire, but his thirst for domination seems to have increased 
as years rolled on. During his political career, which had 
lasted as long as the Orleans monarchy, he had often shown 
his extreme conservatism as well as his great love of power. 
It was his inordinate use of authority that caused the down- 


*The Church of the Huguenots has a glorious history, and we cannot blame the 
descendants of these heroic Christians for being attached to it as they are. 
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fall of Louis Philippe with his own. One would think that, 
retired in his country-seat, excluded henceforth from poli- 
ties, the ex-prime minister might have learned something 
from contemporary history, in which he had played such an 
important part. His old spirit of domination seems, how- 
ever, to have increased in that solitude rather than dimin- 
ished ; but, as the great arena in which he had fought many 
a battle was closed to him, he entered the only one opened 
to him, and, from the session-room of the Consistory of 
Paris, in the once Catholic Oratoire, he aimed at nothing 
less than to govern —yea, to reconstruct —the Protestant 
Church of France. He would first provide for her a strong 
central government by the re-establishment of synods, with an 
orthodox creed; and, thus armed, he would then drive away 
from the Church all who would not submit. It is with that 
idea that Guizot, in 1871, begged from Thiers, then Presi- 
dent of the Republic, his old opponent, a decree for the 
convocation of such a general assembly. There was some 
hesitation in granting the request. The decree went forth, 
however; and in June, the following year, the Synod as- 
sembled in Paris. ; 

The liberals complained that their churches were not 
fairly represented, the twenty electoral circumscriptions 
having been arranged so as to insure an orthodox majority ; 
but no attention was paid to their grievances. Guizot ruled 
omnipotent. We have not space here to give an account of 
the discussions which took place in this assembly. Suffice 
it to say that the liberals, headed by Coquerel and Colani, 
and strongly supported by Professor Jalabert and Baron de 
Schickler, fought valiantly for their rights, but all in vain. 

The great aim of the orthodox was to impose a creed 
which ministers and people would be obliged to sign; and, 
in order to secure for this measure the greatest number of 
votes, they had reduced to a single sentence their confession 
of faith, which was as follows: ‘* We believe in Jesus Christ, 
who died for our sins and rose for our justification.” As 
every member of the Synod was allowed his own interpreta- 
tion of the new formula, the liberals might have voted for 
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it; but they opposed it on the ground that this body had 
no right to introduce a new test in the Reformed Church, 
which had been reorganized without a creed.* The French 
Protestants had gone on, in this way, for seventy years, and 
now to force such a measure would inevitably cause an 
unfortunate disruption. But the orthodox would not listen 
to reason; and, after stormy discussions, they adopted the 
proposed creed by a majority of twelve votes in a body of 
one hundred and eight delegates. The liberal members of 
the Synod protested against a measure they considered both 
illegal and tyrannical. Their opposition to this assumption 
of power became even more determined when this assembly 
decided, the next day, to submit to the Council of State a 
law in virtue of which all refusing to sign their credo would 
lose their rights as voters in the churches. 

This appeal to the government on the part of the ortho- 
dox was doubtless consistent with the ecclesiastical princi- 
ples of Guizot, who, in the matter of authority, was cer- 
tainly more of a Catholic than a Protestant; but it must 
have grated upon the consciences of the members of the 
Synod, who had not altogether lost the Huguenot spirit of 
their ancestors. The majority, as we see, was proceeding as 
though the reformed churches of France belonged to them, 
and they had the right of making new laws for their gov- 
ernment, ejecting from their communion all who would not 
submit to a tyranny worthy of Rome. Their pretensions 
and assumptions are well expressed in the French line,— 


“La maison est & nous, c’est & vous d’en sortir.” ¢ 


The government was at first disposed to legalize the pro- 
ceedings of the Synod, and thus lend its aid to the party of 
intolerance and proscription. The Minister of Worship, a 
Catholic, perhaps not sorry to help in widening the breach 


*“T would not,” said Athanase Coquerel the elder, “sign a creed consisting of 
the single article that two and two make four !” 

+ The most prominent man with Guizot in this Synod was Professor Bois, Dean of 
the orthodox Faculty of Montauban. It is he who framed the new creed, for the 
defence of which he often spoke. His manner and conduct on that occasion inspired 
at the time the following verses, yet unpublished, which were communicated to me 
last year in France by a pastor, who may have written them, although he was too 


7 
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in the Protestant churches, ordered that the first elections to 
be held for the Presbyterial councils and consistories should 
be made according to the exclusive measure of the ortho- 
dox. The liberal consistories demurred, refusing to be 
guided by a measure which was contrary to the regulations 
agreed upon between the churches and Napoleon Bonaparte, 
more than seventy years before. They continued to strug- 
gle against their persecutors, and finally, after the death of 
Guizot, gained the victory. Legal sanction was refused to 
the acts of the Synod; and, although it has continued to 
meet every two years since, of course without representa- 
tion from the liberal consistories, it has no right to call itself 
the official body of the reformed churches of France. It 
must content itself with the simple appellative of officteuz, 
and has really no more power over the churches represented 
than a Unitarian Conference. 


VI. 
The liberal delegates to this general assembly went home 


much grieved by the spirit displayed by the majority of its 
members, especially as they believed that this majority had 
been secured by unfair means. They were even more 
pained by the persistent intolerance of these so-called Ortho- 
dox, many of whom, so far as doctrinal belief was con- 
cerned, were in sympathy with the minority. They con- 
tinued to defend their rights in the Presbyterial councils 


modest to say so. They apply so well to these two defenders of the faith, that was 
never delivered to the saints, that 1 cannot forbear giving them here. The name of 
the more zealous than valiant dean — Bois (‘‘ Wood ") — offered to the author a great 
temptation to use his wit, and he well improved the opportunity : — 


**Quand le sophiste Bois sent l’air de la tribune, 
Il s’enflamme, il pétille, .. . on voit bien qu’il est sec. 
A l’éclat du soleil il voudrait faire échec; 
Il ne peut malgré tout méme effacer la lune, 


*«Comme elle cependant il brille dans la nuit; 
Sa clarté semble fait exprés pour le mystére, 
Aussi pour l’approcher Colani doit se taire: 
S’il parle, ... Bois devient feu-follet et s’enfuit. 


“ Si le feu de ce Bois convient & ta vieillesse, 
Guizot, tu peux vers lui doucement te pencher; 
Mais il sera toujours, aux yeux de la jeunesse, 
Un tison mal éteint de quelque vieux bicher.”’ 
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and consistories,— the only bodies recognized by the govern- 
meut,—and maintained their position, in spite of many dis- 
couragements, not the least of which was the loss of their 
principal leaders. Athanase Coquerel, saddened by the 
spectacle of the unfortunate divisions among the Protes- 
tants, who form such a small minority in France (only one 
in sixty of the whole population), had died in 1875, after 
successive interruptions in the exercise of his ministry on 
account of ill health. Ten years of incessant persecutions 
were too much for this sensitive and generous soul. 

Colani, driven from the University of Strasburg on ac- 
count of his fidelity to France, in order to earn his liveli- 
hood, had been obliged to accept the position of a librarian 
in Paris, and consequently had ceased to lead in the liberal 
cause. 

Yet they would not allow themselves to be discouraged. 
The churches in Nimes and neighboring district, number- 
ing, with those in the Cévennes, nearly a hundred, stood 
firm for liberty of belief. So did those of Lyons, St. Eti- 
enne, Montpellier, Montauban (in spite of her orthodox 
Faculty of Theology), and that interesting group of Prot- 
estants in the Poitou, whose ancestors escaped extermina- 
fion at the end of the seventeenth century by taking 
refuge in the nearest forests. The churches of Havre, 
Nancy, Castres, Mazamet, Tonneins, Clairac, Royan, etc., 
were equally decided in their protest against the encroach- 
ments of the Synod. 


When sophist Woop has caught the platform-breeze, 
He flames and snaps: you see how dry he is! 

Fain would he pale the splendors of the sun, 

But poor pale moonshine dims not, when he’s done. 


*Tis true, he glows a little in the night ; 

In shade and gloom you’d think him almost bright. 
Try to get near him — you must make no sound ; 
Speak — and that will-o’-wisp is nowhere found. 


Old age finds comfort in the crackling Wood. 

Hug it, Guizot ; to you the heat feels good. 

But youth sees clearer, and will understand 

From some old martyr-stake ’tis but an ill-quenched brand ! 
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should form such a union as would enable them to labor 
with greater efficacy for the common cause of true liberalism. 
It was ten years after the meeting of the assembly which 
had caused so much harm, during which time the liberal 
churches had to struggle for their very existence, that the 
desired organization was consummated. In 1882, the com- 
mittee, called La Délégation Libérale, which had faithfully 
attended to the general interests of the persecuted minority, 
was constituted their official central organization in a meet- 
ing of the delegates of the churches. It is composed of 
fifteen members from different parts of the country, is 
elected for three years, and has its head-quarters in Paris. 
Its officers are now: president, Baron F. de Schickler ; sec- 
retary, Professor P. Jalabert; treasurer, A. Sarrus; with 
Pastors Viguié of the Oratoire, Etienne Coquerel, E. Fon- 
tanés, and other men of the highest standing. The general 
interests of the liberal churches of France are intrusted to 
this central committee, and its principal work is three- 
fold : — 

1. The education of young men for the ministry in a 
school recently established at Nimes. 

2. Supplying the pulpits of the pastorless churches, of 
which there are thirty. 

3. Home mission work in promising centres. 

This organization has proved to be an efficient agency to 
further the interests of liberal Christianity, and bids fair 
to become more and more useful in uniting the churches by 
the bond of mutual sympathies and common work, thus fos- 
tering that esprit de corps which is truly that of the religion 
which Jesus has brought into the world. According to the 
words of Paul, “So we, being many, are one body in Christ, 
and every one members one of another” (Rom. xii. 5). 


VII. 

Now, if we consider the relative position of the two 
branches of French Protestantism, we find that the churches 
stand as follows: orthodox or synodal, 381; liberal, 192. 
The term “synodal” is more correct here than that of 
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“ orthodox,” for the question which has caused the unfortu- 
nate division was one of ecclesiastical polity rather than 
of doctrina? belief. In fact, in order to be accepted as 
“sound” among the conservative French Protestants, even 
to participate in the deliberations of their synods, one has 
only to assent to the short creed mentioned above, composed 
of a single article, which the majority of Unitarians might 
sign were they allowed their own interpretation of it, as is 
the case in France. The figures just given consequently do 
not show the relative strength of liberalism and Orthodoxy, 
but present simply the number of the churches which send 
delegates to the Synode Officieux and of those that refuse to 
have anything to do with this new institution. A careful 
inquiry into this subject would soon convince the impartial 
student that the French “orthodox,” having left out of 
their creed the full inspiration of the Bible, original sin, 
vicarious atonement, the trinity, and endless punishment, 
are henceforth honestly bound to give up a term to which 
they have long clung, but which is now misleading. It 
must be said to the praise of many of the pastors that they 
are gradually adopting the appellative “synodal” as the 
more appropriate term. 

After this explanation, the writer does not hesitate to 
bear his testimony to the religious zeal of the synodal 
churches: it is only to be regretted that sometimes this 
activity is marred by the spirit of party. They have evi- 
dent advantages over their brethren of the minority. Not 
only are they more numerous, but they dispose of much more 
means to carry on their work. The number of Protestants 
who have been able to rebuild the lost fortunes of their fore- 
fathers is very small in France. Yet we find in the large 
cities a certain number of them who have succeeded in 
accumulating comparative wealth; and, as these rich laymen 
are nearly all of a conservative turn of mind, they naturally, 
without much inquiry into the merits of the case, side with 
the fraction that claim to represent best the institutions of 
their Huguenot ancestors. 

The “orthodox,” moreover, have received in their mis- 
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sionary efforts, for the last fifty years, the encouragement, 
co-operation, and pecuniary aid of their brethren in England, 
Scotland, and the United States,* while the representatives 
of liberal Christianity have been left to struggle alone, un- 
aided by foreign sympathies. This is an important fact which 
should be taken into account in order to judge rightly of the 
Protestant situation in France. 

The Liberal churches deserve, certainly, great praise for 
having stood firm as they have, these last seventeen years, 
in spite of many discouragements. The lack of men and 
the want of means have been in the way of their progress 
and prosperity in certain districts, and yet they have no dis- 
position to recede. They are confident they were right in 
refusing to submit to the creed which the ultra-orthodox 
tried to impose upon them, and they are determined to con- 
tinue to fight the good fight on that line. With their central 
organization they are now better prepared than ever to do 
so. The delegates of these churches are to meet this month 
in Paris, to confer about their general interests and elect 
their Board of Directors for three years. This triennial 
meeting, to which the American Unitarian Association has 
been invited to send a representative, will doubtless be an 
important gathering, encouraging the liberal Protestants and 
inspiring them with new zeal. They have, in their great 
trials, at least one consolation : the religious future of France, 
so far as that interesting country may have such a future, 
evidently belongs to liberal and rational conceptions of Chris- 
tianity. 

NARCISSE CYR. 


*For fifty years the English Methodists and the English and American Baptists 
have had missions in France, costing about $30,000 a year. The McCall Mission, 
established io 1872, is now spending $80,000 annually, and is almost en'irely supported 
by Great Britain and the United States, the orthodox ladies in America having this 
year collected $39,359 for it. Moreover, foreign grants and donations are made to the 
missionary societies in France managed by natives, varying from $10,000 to $20,000 a 
year. So that we have had, for a few years past, the sum of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars as the annual contribution from abroad in aid of the interests of 
Orthodoxy in France! And this money is sometimes used directly against the Liberal 
branch of the Reformed Church, 
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A RELIGION FOR “THE MASSES.” 


An ardent enthusiast argued in Unity, the other day, that 
Unitarianism is not only a new religious movement, but a new 
religion ; that it is not merely a side-growth, but a “terminal 
bud,” which will in due time become an independent plant; that 
it is not merely an offshoot from the Christian stock, but is des- 
tined to outgrow it and leave it behind, just as Judaism was out- 
grown and left behind in the development of Christianity; in 
fact, if we understand him, he holds that Unitarianism is that 
very “new religion,” whose birth the statesman Cavour thought 
that those of us who live into the twentieth century would be 
privileged to see. : 

We should be delighted to think so, but are afraid it is too 
good to be true. We have that belief in a Divine Order which 
rules in human life, to be sure that what is true and good in the 
life of the past will not perish, but take a nobler form in the 
new births of time, whatever name men call it by. We have 
heard, indeed, that some who, like ourselves, are old-fashioned 
Christians, loyal to the ancient symbol, have been perplexed and 
even alarmed at this fond prophecy. But we do not share in the 
least their perplexity or their alarm. Even if we thought the 
prediction a little heady and wild, we should still remember that 
those who first gave utterance to the Christian enthusiasm were 
judged by on-lookers to be “full of new wine”; and that when 
Paul testified most earnestly of what was in him, Festus thought 
that much learning had made him mad. We have the kindest 
of feeling to an enthusiasm that a little overflows its bounds. If 
it were even possible that we should be anxious about such words 
as we have cited, our anxiety would be quickly stopped by 
reflecting that there is quite enough of sober work before us 
to absorb any such overflow. We remember, too, that Theodore 
Parker once censured our own use of the phrase “a new relig- 
ion” as applied to Christianity, holding that there is but one 
religion, of which Christianity and the rest are only “forms.” 
Moreover, we should be well convinced that a long scholastic 
word, like “ Unitarianism,” reeking as it does with memories of a 
century of controversy, while it may be the title under which we 
are gathered to our own special work, is not a word to conjure 
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with; it can never spell the name of power to describe what we 
all hope for and believe in, as the world-religion of the future. 

We heartily accord, then, with the ardor on one hand which 
exaggerates the nobler possibilities of our own particular gospel, 
and, on the other hand, with the loyal temper which does not for- 
get that it és a gospel, received into our hands as an inheritance 
and a trust, making the living link with a sacred Past out of 
which our own life is born. However little we may care for 
names, that loyal temper makes it impossible for us to think of a 
broader and nobler name than CurisT1AN, to signify what is most 
grateful in our memory, or grandest in our hope. But our 
proper business now is not with names so much as things. And 
it is especially our business now to see to it that Unitarianism is 
something more than a scholastic title ; that it designates a relig- 
ion genuine and faithful in its way,— one which may deserve, 
even if it should not attain, the exalted destiny which our gen- 
erous enthusiast has predicted for it in the future. 

For it is a common reproach against a liberal theology that it 
has the effect to chill the forms of piety, and so to loosen the 
hold of religion upon that large majority of mankind who need 
its checks and consolations most. This, indeed, is very likely to 
be the first effect of that widening-out of the mental view in all 
directions, which in one particular direction we call Liberalism ; 
and this aspect of it is too familiar to need either explaining or 
explaining away. “Why is it, Doctor,” asks goodwife Kate of 
Martin Luther, “that when we were papists we prayed so often 
and so warmly, while now that we have the true faith our prayers 
are so few and cold?” The answer is, that ever so little emanci- 
pation of thought puts the mind in view of a multitude of things 
that at first sight perplex and disturb; that weaken instead of 
strengthening its hold upon the childlike trust which makes the 
strength and comfort of the believer too ignorant to question. 

So has come about a way of thinking, which holds that the 
forms of piety, and of the beliefs associated with it, are a sort of 
spontaneous growth of the common mind and heart, and are 
likely to be outgrown in the vigorous life uf the ripened intellect ; 
nay, that the great acts of faith which glorify the name of relig- 
ion are from the inspiration of the uneducated, not from the 
instruction of the wise. An opinion which would be a discour- 
aging one if true; and which, happily, religious history does not 
at all prove true. On the contrary, the great faiths of mankind 
have come down from master minds, and have been slowly dif- 
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fused among those of inferior capacity, with enough of mental 
sympathy to embrace them. It would be pedantic to cite the 
names of the founders of the great historic religions; but we may 
recall that Moses was’ “learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians”; and, if Jesus refused the title of Rabbi, it was because 
his hearers at least thought him worthy of it. Nay, those great 
waves of enthusiasm, political or other, which have made the 
fountain-head of what we may call the world’s secular religion, 
and glorifiel the heroic periods of human history,—take the 
signal examples of the Greeks in their splendid defence against 
Persia, and of the Commonwealth’s-men in Puritan England,— 
were from the impulse of the most able and highly trained intelli- 
gences of their day, and were slowly and reluctantly accepted, if 
at all, by “the masses,” whom it is the fashion with some (like the 
historian Michelet) to speak of as if the genuine inspiration were 
born with them. More than half of Greece, according to Herod- 
otus, were in a condition of neutrality little less than traitorous 
to the common cause; and a vast majority in England, as we 
may fairly infer, hated the Puritan rule with a sullen and cow- 
ardly hate, that showed in its true colors as soon as it dared, 
when the fear of that rule was lifted off. Only where education 
had been painfully diffused for six or eight generations was a 
people found as ready as ours was to rally with common enthu- 
siasm to a common cause; and here that flame would never have 
burned steady to the end among “ the masses,” if it had not been 
constantly fed from “the classes” that we may rate as distinc- 
tively — not the “cultured few,” perhaps, but certainly the more 
intellectual many. 

If we turn now to the best known crises of religious history, 
we find the proof still clearer. What starts as cold thought gets 
worked up, in a generation or two, into a passion and a faith. 
The martyr zeal of the Second Century and the controversial 
heats of the Fourth turned upon points of speculation that had 
been elaborated in Greek or Jewish schools hundreds of years 
before, and were then patiently wrought into the training and 
habit of generations of believers by a highly disciplined class of 
teachers. The astonishing heroism of the Huguenots, the Neth- 
erlanders, and the Covenanters, was of the tradition delivered 
straight down from the hard intellectualism of John Calvin. 
Puritan zeal in England was a fruit of the almost purely scholas- 
tic method of Wiclif, and was kept up by such intellectual and 
cultivated enthusiasts as John Milton. Theological doctrine is 
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not likely to be the invention of the ignorant, but the instruction 
of the learned; yet, though it may take the shape of hair-split- 
ting dialectics, or pious rhapsody, or high-flown transcendental- 
ism, it is accepted eagerly as the mental substratum of popular 
faith: thus we once listened by the hour to the conversation of 
a Mormon fanatic in Salt Lake City, an ignorant man, whose 
talk was rank Gnosticism, such as we may suppose in the bewil- 
dered heretics who listened to Valentinus or Marcion, and possi- 
bly thought they understood them. 

It has happened to us several times, in these pages, to note the 
symptoms which seem to show that the dry, cool, and super-re- 
fined form of intellectual faith which Unitarianism has appeared 
to many —the thought of a cultured few —is slowly shaping 
itself into a religion suited to all sorts and conditions of men. 
Certainly, if (as we hold) there was a live germ of truth in it, 
the natural destiny of that germ would be to unfold into a pop- 
ular faith, only give it time. We have not to be discouraged 
that the process is slow, if only it be healthy and genuine. Its 
working out in theological learning, in historic criticism, in philo- 
sophic speculation, in moral or social theory, in forms of litera- 
ture, has been the thing of chief interest with us thus far. These 
are all ways of intellect, open and easy to any thoughtful person. 
But the real test of its vitality must be its ripening into a relig- 
ion with power over men’s lives. And, for ourselves, while we 
would not neglect that earlier and plainer way, we confess that 
our liveliest interest in Unitarianism, as our own tradition and 
inheritance, is roused by any symptoms that seem to show its new 
growth in that direction. We have always sought and welcomed 
whatever testimony might confirm our hope that it is finding its 
true destiny in a wider and nobler field than that of learning, or 
criticism, or speculation, or literary form. We have just now a 
word of such testimony to offer; and we hope that our readers 
will relish, as we have done, the realistic fashion in which it 
is spoken. It comes to us under the title “The Masses, the 
Classes, and Unitarianism.” — Ep. 


By “the masses ” I mean the people who live on the back 
streets, work ten hours a day at manual labor, eat cold din- 
ners out of tin pails, baskets, or satchels, who eat dinner 
but never dine, and only wear their coats when out of doors, 
— the laboring men, the mechanics, the shop-girls, and the 
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friends, companions, associates of these. Some among them 
possess but little refinement and culture; others would lend 
grace and dignity to any movement or enterprise. Their 
impulses and tendencies, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, 
are in the main upward; they are thinking more and think- 
ing better every day. 

There is nothing in Unitarianism — applied Unitarianism 
— that they cannot understand, unless I myself have failed 
to apprehend it. Unitarianism in a crude form, though not 
by name, has a firmly established place in their thought. 
When proclaimed Unitarianism reaches them, they meet it 
as something with which they have already a partial ac- 
quaintance. I believe that the Unitarian opportunity among 
the masses — taking into account in the comparison the dif- 
ference of the times — is hardly less than that which Meth- 
odism met and utilized in the days of Wesley and White- 
field. I am rejoiced and devoutly glad to find that, as a 
body, Unitarians, ministers and laymen, are alive to this 
great and providential opportunity. America is democratic, 
but democracy will not save us. Democracy is stupidly 
utilitarian; it is empirical; it declares that a virtue to-day 
which was a crime yesterday. A democrat is never really 
happy, unless he is turning himself inside out, and showing 
himself to be an autocrat. Notwithstanding, I am a dem- 
ocrat; but a Christian democrat or a democratic Christian. 
Christianity alone can save democracy. 

“If history has proved to a demonstration any one fact,” 
says a magazine writer, “it has proved this: that without 
Christianity there is now no possibility of an enduring civ- 
ilization.” I believe this to be a true saying, but would 
add to it that it must be democratie Christianity. Now the 
only Christianity that is truly democratic is Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. This must go as an assertion: there is no time to 
prove it; but because Christianity is truly democratic it is 
the religion for the masses. 

Every civilization develops its classes and class-distinc- 
tions. These ure an inevitable accompaniment of civiliza- 
tion: “the best families,” the wealthy, “the cultured 
classes,” do not count themselves among “the masses” 
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when they speak of them. Politically this country is a de- 
mocracy, but socially not. I do not see how we can avoid 
making the distinction, or that we need to do so. Nay, 
there are classes among the masses; and nowhere else is 
there such stickling for the barren honor which words used 
as titles confer. A phase of the mission of Unitarianism is 
to show the value, the uses, and the duties of classes in the 
commonwealth. Especially should those that are educated 
and refined make a point of keeping close to the people. 
Some superior attainment, some higher advantage, distin- 
guishes a few from the mass; and by virtue of it they be- 
come a class. But, by what one is distinguished from the 
masses, he ought not to’allow himself to become separate 
from them. The man whose only pleasure in his advantages 
is in the service they are to him, misses that highest of all 
pleasures, which comes from making them a gain to others. 


“ For we must share, if we would keep, that blessing from above ; 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have: such is the law of love.” 


Unitarianism originated as a class religion. It was for 
the intelligent, the brave, the liberty-loving. The masses 
would have none of it; so these classes took it, cherished 
it, compelled respect for it, won it honor. If there is a fence 
about it, it was not built by those on the inside: others 
built it, out of their misapprehensions and prejudices. It is 
our misfortune that we have got to take down these fences, 
which we did not build. But the masses are ready to help us 
now ; indeed, they are inviting us to the work. I preached 
for the Fourth Society of Providence a year or so ago. It 
was a great joy to me to see the same class of men with 
whom once I was on a familiar footing, heartily and zealously 
interested in the best expression of Christianity that invites 
the world’s attention to-day. At Whitman, again, as I 
looked into the faces of the people there, I felt that a large 
proportion of my hearers were working people of moderate 
means, to whom Unitarianism was the better gospel because 
it was democratic: it made heaven and hell free for all. At 
Winthrop, again, I saw that Unitarianism is not now, as it 
was once, almost synonymous with wealth, culture, refine- 
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ment; but that it is what ought to be the soul of these,— 
helpfulness. 

But, while we have made a beginning in winning the 
masses by applied Unitarianism, we are producing a class 
that must be the product of misapplied Unitarianism,— in 
our case a very dangerous class. Unitarianism is to them as 
a sucked orange. Here is an illustration. Such-a-one is a 
good citizen, husband, father, neighbor ; he has many virtues, 
and no vices that I know of; he is a man of refined tastes ; 
his daily occupation for twenty years has made an education 
of itself. I cannot preach above his head; I do not want to. 
I want to preach at his head and heart; but he has not time, 
on Sunday, togoto church. He goes occasionally, especially 
on a rainy Sunday ; but, when it is pleasant, he reads or goes 
to ride on his bicycle. His religion is “ morality touched by 
agnosticism.” He is the representative of a class, who harm 
Unitarianism by the good they don’t do to it. In a broader, 
more generous mood than I am in as I write these words, I 
say: “It is all right; we exist as a sect in order to make our 
existence unnecessary; our work is to graduate such men; 
and, when we can bring all up to this standard, our work will 
be done.” So it will; for we shall then have something like 
the kingdom of Heaven among us. But it strikes me that 
Unitarianism has been misapplied somewhere, to have chilled 
the sense of gratitude and obligation, and produced the kind 
of man that we must warn the new convert from becoming. 

Types of another dangerous class are certain persons I 
have heard of, who left off attendance at church because 
they objected to prayer. Now culture, we say, is a distin- 
guishing mark of Unitarianism; but if culture means, as 
some one has defined, “ the ability to see things as they are,” 
tolerance should be a distinguishing mark of it. Especially 
should the cultured man be tolerant of the weakness of 
another when that weakness is not a sin, even though that 
other be a minister who prays. I do not say that culture 
must furnish an answer to the deep questions of life. It may 
even deny that there are such questions; but it should re- 
spect the feelings of those who have not its sufficiency, and 
hold its advantages at the service of those who have nothing 
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to stay them up but faith. Cannot we stop Unitarianism 
from leaking at the top, so that it shall not produce classes 
dangerous to itself? While it can do little or nothing for 
the lawless and depraved classes, they are not a menace to 
it; while the classes whom it has served, but who have out- 
grown it, if they continue to grow that way, will at last 
create a suspicion in the minds of the masses, that Unita- 
rianism is a tiresome afd roundabout. way to that compla- 
cency and sufficiency which can be more quickly reached by 
the short cut of the Sunday paper. I am not opposed to the 
Sunday paper: I read it, at times, myself; but it is not yet 
a channel for the peace of God. The masses do not read 
Plato and Emerson: I doubt if the classes do. But nothing 
that any one reads will communicate the peace of God, un- 
less that is its distinct object; and the Sunday papers, with 
all their undoubted excellence, are avowedly published to 
make money. For the masses they take the time of the ser- 
mon, but they do not take its place. When death comes, no 
one looks to the Sunday Herald for consolation — least of all! 
the masses. The minister is called in, with the Bible in his 
hand and with prayerful lips. Somehow, we must make 
masses and classes see alike that religion may be taken or let 
alone, but that it must not be trifled with. 

My analysis of the feelings and motives of those persons 
may be wholly a mistaken one. Theirs may be, really, cult- 
ure of so high and fine a type that I am incapable of com- 
prehending it. But of one thing I feel reasonably sure: it 
is culture (of a sort) that puts them in a class dangerous to 
the propagation of religious faith; and Iam just now more 
interested in Unitarianism as a religious system than as a 
system of culture. Iam alittle puzzled upon this question 
of culture. I want Unitarianism to be inseparable from the 
culture that gives “ability to see things as they are,” and the 
capacity to look at things from all stand-points. I find in- 
dividuals and classes who, having outgrown it, seem to have 
lost the ability to see things as they are, and have no capacity 
for looking at things from any stand-point but their own. 
Now, this is exactly the situation with the masses: they 
cannot see things as they are, and only see them from one 
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stand-point. But the masses are teachable; the clsases are 
not: in them each individual is a full-fledged professor. 

Bear in mind that by “the classes” I do not mean the 
cultured men and women who adorn the Unitarian faith, but 
those who have outgrown it, and consider it a senile in- 
structor, not an honored benefactor. These putting Unita- 
rianism from them, lo! we turn to the masses. But the first 
thing for us to learn is to put out of our mind the distinctions 
between the two, by uniting them to get the broader con- 
ception of “men and brethren.” This is what our mis- 
sionaries are doing, I believe; and what those preachers 
among us are doing, who do independent missionary work. 
Unitarianism is being made democratic, a people’s religion. 
Contact with the people will give us insight into the ethics 
of the people and a comprehension of their perspective: then 
we shall see that we should probably have been just the same 
if we had been surrounded by the same environments, and 
we shall be so far able to put ourselves in their place that 
we shall have some intuitive conception of their moral and 
spiritual needs, and how to meet them. 

I am easily a pessimist in other matters; but in the mat- 
ter of Unitarianism I lean to enthusiastic optimism. Per- 
haps it is because I believe that religion is our only salvation, 
and that Unitarianism is the best expression of religion. I 
cling to religion as the panacea for all the ills of our civili- 
zation, as the drowning man to the straw. If it comes to the 
worst, and we must lose either the classes or the masses, we 
must save the masses. I do not mean at all that we are to 
adopt any of the expedients of the modern revivalist. Our 
Church must not stoop to conquer. Nor are we to esteem 
less highly that phase of faith which is intellectual and scho- 
lastic. Unitarianism is for the men who know how to think 
profoundly, and those learning to think. It is for all sorts 
and conditions of men, not alone for the wise and enlight- 
ened. There will always be the masses and the classes, but 
there will always be religion ; and through it they can come 
into relations that will enable them to understand and help 
each other. 

THOMAS THOMPSON. 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


Il. Jewisn Doctrine or Sin anp RepemprTion.* 


It was admitted in Jewish theology, as a constant fact of expe- 
rience, that among far the greatest number of men evil far out- 
weighs good, and indeed is lacking in no man. It was recog- 
nized by the teachers of Palestine, as by those of Alexandria, 
that this fact of experience did not admit of explanation from 
the simple, free activity of the will in the individual. They 
sought, therefore, a sufficient ground of explanation for the 
universality of sin,—in part psychologically, in the nature of 
man; in part historically, in the early history of our race,— 
both methods of explanation being very closely joined. The 
natural ground of sin is found in this: that the soul, created 
pure in itself, becomes stained in every man by the impure 
body, which, again, is impure not simply because it consists of 
mortal, earthly material, but especially because it is the seat 
and origin of the evil impulse. For, from the beginning of 
the creation, God has endowed man with a twofold impulse,— 
the impulse to good in the soul and the impulse to evil, which 
clings to the body chiefly in the form of the impulse to enjoy- 
ment through the senses, which man has in common with all 
animals. This impulse, because belonging to the nature of the 
body, was present already in the early condition of man; but 
it “rested” there, so that man was still without transgression 
or guilt,—innocent, therefore, and pure, just as children are be- 
fore the years of responsibility. 

When the slumbering impulse “awoke” to activity against 
the divine commands, then man fell into sin, guilt, and punish- 
ment (cf. Rom. vii. 8, f.). This fall of the first parents was 
brought about through Satan, who, in the form of the serpent, 
tempted Eve by exciting her natural impulse to unlimited desire : 
this was repeated in Adam, and similarly in every child of man, 
when his natural impulses are developed, especially in the sexual 
direction. The consequences of the fall consisted partly in the 
outward evils of natural life,— especially the dominion of death, 
to which humanity was made subject by divine judgment ; 


*From Pfleiderer’s Urchristenthum : see Part I. in this Review for May. 
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partly, too, in an aggravation of moral evil: since the impulse 
to evil, present indeed from the first, became now so powerful 
as to subject the will of man to its tyrannical authority,— every 
transgression hurrying him on, not only to sins through the 
senses, but also through the spirit, such as godlessness and 
idolatry. 

And this power of the evil impulse, already great in itself, is 
made all the greater by the influence of Satan within and by the 
enticements of social circumstances without. Man is, however, 
at_ the same time still in possession of the good impulse created 
in his soul, and so is able to resist the urgencies of the wicked 
impulse in his body; but, since the fall, this resisting power 
of the good impulse has become so weakened that right action, 
although not impossible, is yet very difficult, and commonly 
comes to naught. It is true, God has given man a means 
of help in the Thora; for, by meditation upon this, the good 
impulse is so strengthened that in the battle with evil he can 
really come off victorious: thus were the fathers of Israel and 
the pious teachers of the law such holy men, in whom sin, if it 
did not quite disappear, was still so insignificant that they could 
pass for “ perfectly righteous.” 

But these are only exceptions. The great mass of men are 
under the control of the power of the evil impulse, which rules 
as a strange god in body, heart, and members, taking captive in 
his service the thoughts and actions of men, and in sins of 
thought, word, and deed brings about the transgression of the 
law (cf. Rom. vii. 14-24). These, though not from a nature 
wholly depraved, are real sin and guilt. There is, therefore, 
no inherited sin or guilt, but only an innate tendency to sin, 
which is of itself neither sin nor guilt: only by his own trans- 
gression does a man become sinful and guilty. Each man’s pun- 
ishment is therefore the consequence of his own guilt, and stands 
in an exact relation to it, “measure for measure.” Every sin 
avenges itself in a definite evil, and every particular evil points 
to a definite guilt. Even death, though by divine appointment 
it rules since the fall in Adam over the race in general, takes 
place in each individual by reason of his own sinfulness. Of 
strict application is the canon, No death apart from sin! That 
is, the executing upon the individual of the death sentence 
pronounced upon the race in general always presupposes a 
definite ground of justification in individual guilt,—be it his 
own, as in the case of adults, be it the parents, as in the case of 
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children (compare Rom. v. 12). For the righteous, moreover, 
death is a means of salvation, or escape from the sinful world : 
only for sinners is it real punishment (Wisdom iv. 11, ff.) 

With this universality of sin comes the more urgently the 
question, How is forgiveness to be found? Jewish theology 
answered: On the human side it is to be merited by services 
or expiations, which atone for sin or make up for it. Sin is 
a debt, for which God accepts payment; forgiveness without 
payment is not found with God any more than with a civil 
judge. This thought, characteristic of the legal view of the 
religious relation, controlled the entire theory of atonement in 
Jewish theology: it stands there as an axiom without need of 
proof, forming the basis of all further investigation. 

This point is significant, also, for an understanding of the 
Pauline doctrine of atonement. More closely considered, atone- 
ment is a “making good” or “ restoration,” in so far as it makes 
right the relation with God destroyed by sin, healing the injury 
done. It is at the same time a “ pacifier,” a “restorer of favor,” 
in so far as it pacifies God’s anger and changes his conduct 
towards men, whether it brings to pass a reprieve of punishment 
and an extension of the time for repentance, or wholly cancels 
the penalty, and effects a reconciliation with God. As means of 
such atonement, the following are mentioned: repentance, which 
must consist, however, not in simple contrition, but also in effec- 
tive compensation or by painful expiation,— voluntary castiga- 
tion, for example; further, by good works compensating for the 
debt by their merit,—as the study of the thora, the giving of 
alms; finally, by suffering, which, as endurance in this world of 
the punishment deserved, averts from the pious the judgment 
of the world to come. In death, especially, there dwells a 
universally atoning power, so that it can be said, “By death 
are the dead expiated” (cf. Rom. vi. 7). This, of course, is true 
only with limitation: so that death deserved for a particular sin 
cannot effect expiation for other sins; while for great sins atone- 
ment reaches its fulfilment only in Gehenna (Hades). Death by 
martyrdom has the greatest expiating power. 

But all these services and expiations by individuals are, ac- 
cording to the Jewish theology, not yet sufficient to gain a bal- 
ance of favor for the heavenly reckoning. A large majority of 
men are found in that middle class, in whose case merit and guilt 
hold about an equal balance, and the overweight of merit is 
always doubtful. It is therefore of great importance that excess 
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of virtue in one person should help out the deficit of another, the 
abounding merit of men distinguished for righteousness being 
“imputed” to offenders. More than all is it the merit of the 
fathers that comes in to take the place of the people’s debt,— not, 
indeed, so as to render unnecessary the obligation of each one to 
meritorious action of his own, but only as complementing his own 
shortcoming. For this reason their merit is not immediately 
awarded to the pious fathers ; but God holds it in reserve, that it 
may inure to the help of their less devout posterity. 

The merit of the fathers thus forms a national capital, of which 
every righteous Jew has a share simply in virtue of his descent; 
and there is, besides, a distinct family merit, which is awarded 
especially to the members and posterity of the families of the 
theocratic nobility. The merits of the great fathers and holy 
ones of the nation are effective to the end of days; even the 
latest posterity of Abraham enjoy that which he has earned for 
them. Family merit can be transferred as a dowry through mar- 
riage; for which reason the daughters of families of great fame 
in righteousness are especially sought in marriage. Next to the 
merits of the fathers, those of contemporary righteous men are 
effective for their entire generation. Their imputed merit can 
save a whole generation from the deserved judgment of the 
divine wrath, while its objective worth is increased by their 
effectual intercession before God. 

Again, as the individual’s own defective service is comple- 
mented by the imputation of another’s righteousness, so, too, 
his expiating and atoning pains may be complemented by vica- 
rious substitution of another’s sufferings. “ Israel,” being an or- 
ganic unity, can appear separately one for another, all innocent 
suffering of the righteous being effectual for expiation of the peo- 
ple’s sins. The innocent death of a righteous man has an expiat- 
ing power besides, which is reckoned equal to that of the great 
day of atonement; it avails as an expiatory offering for the 
appeasing of the divine wrath, as a ransom from the punishment 
of God. The more righteous the sufferer, the less his need of 
the merit of his death as compensation for his own failures, and 
so much the greater the superabundance of his merit for impu- 
tation to the good of his people. The righteous can atone for 
his whole race, the atoning efficacy of his deeds and sufferings 
extending even to the dead. 

It is obvious that we have before us here the source of the 
Pauline doctrine of atonement, which is, in fact, as we shall sce, 
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nothing other than an application of this theory of vicarious 
expiation formed in the Pharisaic theology to the particular case 
of the death of Jesus, whose effect naturally transcends, exten- 
sively and intensively, all former expiation, in proportion as the 
Christ of Paul is exalted above the level of a righteous Jew. 
For the understanding of the Pauline theology it is well to ob- 
serve just here that this entire theory of atonement has nothing 
to do with the Levitical sacrificial rites: its only connection with 
the Old Testament is found in the well-known passage about the 
vicarious suffering of the righteous servant of God (Isaiah liii.). 
But this beautiful thought has been distorted in Jewish theology 
into an external legal theory of imputation, which, in the form 
here described, can be considered only as a product of the theol- 
ogy of the Pharisaic schools, and far removed from the Old Tes- 
tament foundations. 

Closely as this theory of atonement might apply in the case of 
Christians to the death of Jesus, it was still an innovation, and 
not in harmony with the true Messianic ideal of the Jews. <Ac- 
cording to Jewish theology, the redeeming work of the Messiah 
consists in the freeing of Israel from foreign control, in its resto- 
ration as a people, in establishing its control over other peoples, 
in the restoration of its sanctuary-worship, and fidelity to the 
law. But the theology of the old synagogue knew nothing of a 
vicarious suffering and death of the Messiah. So far as Isaiah 
liii. referred at all to the Messiah, it expressed only his interces- 
sion for his sinful people, which God will grant him for the sake 
of his righteousness; at most, further, a trial by suffering, of 
which he himself stood in need for his own moral perfecting and 
strengthening for his work, as well as the expiating of his own 
imperfection. For the Messiah was not considered as perfectly 
sinless, but only as eminent in righteousness. To become the 
redeemer of his people was a dignity he must earn by his knowl- 
edge of the law, and by beneficence to the poor and suffering. 
He is, indeed, to come into the world in the common way, as a 
true son of David, though he has pre-existed in heaven, not 
merely in ideal (in so far as “his name has been called of God 
from the beginning of the world,”—that is, he has been the 
subject of God’s elective choice), but also really, since his soul is 
kept in the heavenly paradise or the Garden of Eden until the 
time when it is to appear in the flesh. 

This “coming” is the subject of continual hope and prayer in 
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Israel; but its preliminary condition is Israel’s perfect repentance 
and obedience, since “only a righteous people is worthy to see 
the days of the Messiah.” Thus the fulfilment of the Messianic 
promise, like every divine benefit, is conditioned on human ser- 
vice and merit. And yet, according to the anthropology above 
described, the large majority of mankind are never in condition 
to present the sufficient moral merit; nor can the Jewish people 
ever realize in themselves that righteousness which is demanded 
of them as a condition of the coming of the promised Messiah. 
Here is the unsolved antinomy of this theology, which might 
well rest the more heavily upon the heart of Paul, the Pharisee, 
the more deeply he experienced in himself the power of sin, the 
more painfully he felt convinced of his inability for real goodness. 
Still, however urgent this antinomy in the Pharisaic system, its 
solution was at hand in the doctrine, so significant for this sys- 
tem, of vicarious propitiation in the suffering of the righteous 
one. We have only to refer to the Messianic idea, to see in the 
Messiah no longer the consequence, but the cause of the righteous- 
ness of God’s people. What hindered the Jewish theology from 
carrying out this scheme was the too preponderant political ele- 
ment in their Messianic hope, excluding the thought of the suf- 
fering and death of the Messiah-king. 

Granting now the fact of the crucifixion of Jesus, and recog- 
nizing the crucified One in accordance with the vision at Damas- 
cus,— as the Messiah and heavenly Son of God,—it was not 
only easy, but we may even say inevitable, for the converted 
Pharisee Paul to complete the combination, all whose elements 
were given in the Pharisaic theology, and whose completion 
was urgently demanded by the open antinomy of the Pharisaic 
theology. It was inevitable that he should diseover in the cruci- 
fixion of the Messiah-Jesus the means prepared of God to fur- 
nish, as vicarious atonement and imputation, the [perfect] right- 
eousness impossible in human service. Indeed, even before Paul, 
the Christian Church seems to have turned to a view of this 
kind for an explanation of the death of Christ. (Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 
3.) That, however, which, with the Church, was only one ele- 
ment along with others, and without further significance, became 
for Paul, a pupil of the Pharisees, the chief point of his theology, 
and led on to consequences entirely new and of widest impor- 
tance. 

This, again, was in harmony with Paul’s new view of the per- 
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son of Christ, got by transferring the Hellenistic idea* of the 
heavenly and spiritual man, begotten in the image of God before 
the earthly Adam, to the Messiah-Jesus revealed to him from 
heaven. If, accordingly, Christ was not simply a righteous Jew, 
or a Messiah appointed merely for Israel, but the heavenly arche- 
typal Man, and as such the representative head of the entire 
race (“of every man,” 1 Cor. xi. 3), his death then had atoning 
power, not alone for Israel, but for humanity. It was thus the 
means, the medium, of providing righteousness as a gift of God 
for all,— Gentiles and Jews. But this imputed righteousness 
could not be intended, as the Pharisees thought, simply for com- 
plementing the deficient righteousness proceeding from the law 
or from meritorious works. It must come as a new way of 
salvation, available to Jew and Gentile alike, in place of perfect 
obedience to the law, leading, therefore, to the abolition of the 
law by faith. This was the anti-Jewish consequence which Paul 
drew from the Pharisaic idea of the vicarious atonement and 
imputed righteousness, when he applied these to the death by 
crucifixion of the heavenly man Christ Jesus. 

With this line of thought proceeding from the Pharisaic the- 
ology was joined another, proceeding from the Hellenistic an- 
thropology. According to this, man is (as we have seen) by 
nature simply rational soul, without spirit; and this soul, being 
oppressed by the burder of the body, is incapable of knowing 
divine things or of realizing the good, unless it receive the 
quickening power of the Holy Spirit from on high. How this 
quickening power could come to humanity was a question as 
little answered by Hellenism as how the righteousness worthy of 
the Messiah’s kingdom could be attained by the Jews was an- 
swered by the Pharisees. 

As this latter question had found its solution for Paul in the 
atoning death, so the former was solved for him by the Resur- 
rection of the Messiah-Jesus. In the resurrection, the second 
Adam, as the “quickening spirit” to which he was created from 
the beginning (1 Cor. xv. 45), becomes revealed and effective. 
A new life force begins for humanity, releasing every one who 
appropriates it by faith from the enslaving power of sin and 
death, which have their being in the flesh. The powerful im- 
pulse for evil—rebellious against the spirit and against God, 


*Found in Philo De Optf. Mundi, M. 32, and Leg. Alleg., M. 49; also, in the rab- 
binical theology upon ground of the allegorical significance of the Biblical account 
of creation. 
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preventing the realization of the good and the fulfilment of the 
law—is vanquished now by the impulse of the higher life, 
which passes from the quickening spirit in Christ to his own, 
making them new men, able to fulfil the righteousness which the 
law had demanded in vain. (Rom. viii. 4.) 

Considered on this side, Christ’s death and resurrection ap- 
pear as the typical beginning of a process of renewal, effected 
in humanity by the Holy Spirit, so as to change men from sin- 
ful children of Adam to holy children of God, from men “of 
the flesh,” subject to death, to men “of the spirit,” who rule 
royally in life, and are in the likeness of the image of Christ. 
To the imputed righteousness arising from the general atonement 
by the death of Christ is added, as a further saving effect, the 
real righteousness of the new life, in which the spirit of the 
heavenly Christ shows itself effective in those who are his mem- 
bers. To the new consciousness of reconciliation comes, with 
like effect, the principle of the new moral life of the sons of God, 
— men of the spirit after the image of the second Adam, “ first 
born among many brethren.” The latter side of the Pauline 
theology we may designate as Christianized Hellenism; the 
former, as Christianized Pharisaism. 

The teaching of Paul had its twofold roots in the two historic 
forms of the contemporary Jewish theology. It combines the 
two by referring each to the central point, faith in the death and 
resurrection of the Messiah-Jesus; and from this central idea it 
seeks to answer in an original way the questions left unanswered 
in previous thought. Thus Paul established a new religious 
method, whose principle consists in the Christian faith in the cru- 
cified and risen Christ, while its elements are drawn on one side 
from the Pharisaic theology, and on the other from the Hellen- 
istic theosophy. In the close combining of these two with each 
other, and with the Christian central idea, is to be found what is 
peculiar to the Pauline theology, which is correctly understood, 
therefore, only by due regard to both elements. The old Gentile- 
Christian Church had naturally enough failed to understand the 
Pharisaic side of the Pauline theology, holding only the Hellen- 
istic, and carrying this out in a way partly popular and practical, 
partly mystical and gnostical: thus arose the church theology 
of the second century, fundamentally neither Pauline nor Jew- 
ish-Christian (taking these terms in the sense of the early 
Christian party opposition), but Hellenistic. 
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The theology of the Reformation, on the other hand, made 
prominent almost exclusively the Pharisaic side of the Pauline 
theology. This was because it found its most natural weapon 
against the legal Christianity of the Catholic Church in the same 
thoughts with which Paul had at one time overcome the Jewish 
Christianity of legalism. On the contrary, the later time has, as a 
general thing, been accustomed to hold almost exclusively to the 
Hellenistic side of Paulinism; and has either put in the back- 
ground or ignored the Pharisaic idea of vicarious atonement and 
imputation. For dogmatic purposes this may be quite correct 
and serviceable; but, when it is a question of examining the 
original sense of Paulinism in a strictly historical way, this mod- 
ern apprehension must be called one-sided in its method as in 
another way was that of the Protestant Reformers. 

I am persuaded that there can be no really historical under- 
standing of Paul, so long as his theology is not viewed in the full 
light of its double origin in Pharisaism and Hellenism. But 
even the latest representations are still far removed from such a 
view: one side of Paul’s teaching, mostly the Hellenistic, being 
so continually represented as the entire teaching, that the other 
side is wholly or almost wholly suppressed. Plainly, this cannot 
be done without manifold violence and distortion. 

From the above view it appears that the theology of Paul is a 
structure of thought erected from materials at hand in the Jewish 
theology on the foundation of faith in the death and resurrection 
of Christ; to which, however, former traditions of the life or 
teachings of Jesus contributed nothing. How much Paul may 
have been informed on these subjects we do not know, and for 
the question before us it is quite indifferent ; since, whether little 
or much was made known to him, it had at all events no influ- 
ence on his theology. The few sayings of Jesus that he cites * 
are related only to incidental moral questions, never to a ques- 
tion of dogmatic teaching. The Pauline account of the introduc- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper differs so widely from the oldest ac- 
count in the Gospels, that it is difficult to say how much of it 
may be from tradition, how much from personal inspiration.t 
When, too, Paul presents Christ as a moral example, he has not 
in view the course of Jesus’ earthly life, but the disposition shown 


*1 Cor. ix. 14, ef. Luke x. 7, and 1 Cor. vii. 10, cf. Mark x. 11, f.; while 1 Cor. x. 
27 may be considered the source of Luke x. 8 rather than a citation therefrom. 


t Perhaps such is meant in the words 1 Cor. xi. 23, éy® mapéAaBov ard Tov 
Kvupiov, 
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in his becoming man.* In all this is confirmed what Paul him- 
self has witnessed respecting the origin of his gospel: that he 
received it not from human tradition, but through revelation of 
Christ. That is, it rests not upon information externally received 
of the facts of the earthly life of Jesus, but upon inner knowledge 
of the spirit of the Christ; upon spontaneous thought inspired 
by the vision of Christ, his conversion,— a line of thought con- 
nected with the historical person of Jesus only in the one fact of 
the crucifixion. 

Paul’s gospel was the “ word of the cross” and the preaching 
of the Christ who is no longer flesh, but spirit (2 Cor. v. 16); 
and this gospel was very different from that of the “ other Jesus,” 
as he lived in the early apostolic memory and tradition (2 Cor. xi. 
4). For this very reason, however, it was well for Christianity 
that the gospel of Paul did not remain the only gospel, but that 
side by side with it there came to stand as complement, and to 
receive in the Gospels its ecclesiastical expression, the early apos- 
tolic tradition of the “Christ according to the flesh ”; that is, of 
the historical Jesus. 

G. R. Freeman. 


*2 Cor. viii. 9; Phil. ii. 5, f. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR NEW WESTERN HOPE, 


Some of our Western friends, in their communications to the 
public and in private correspondence, have expressed a degree 
of anxiety regarding our work and prospects in that region, 
which we candidly own to be wholly unintelligible to us. No 
doubt there are personal differences of judgment and policy, all 
the greater in proportion to the freedom of individual opinion, 
and the expression of it, which we have always encouraged. 
And no doubt, too, there are differences as to very fundamental 
articles of religious belief, if we take in the wide boundaries that 
embrace all those whose religious sympathies have been on the 
whole with us. But when it comes to dividing lines, wherever 
we choose to draw them, it would puzzle the subtlest casuist to 
state what is the difference of principle on which men should be 
asked to divide. Certainly, none such is visible to the naked 
eye; and none such is tangible to one who frankly craves and 
seeks the fellowship of the various men, or groups, included in 
that wide perspective which we call the West. And so this 
Review, being totally unconscious of such differences, has steadily 
refused, not to acknowledge that they may exist, or have ex- 
isted, but to recognize them in any survey it has attempted of 
that large, diversified, and incomparably interesting field. Nay, 
more; the present editor has been thrown, again and again, into 
complete despair in his efforts to understand what it is which 
those brethren, personally alike dear to him, who should be 
dwelling together in unity, take so much to heart. 

That we do not exaggerate the serious way it looks to them, 
we take to witness the following reason given in a lately pub- 
lished letter of Mr. Snyder, why a certain course of action should, 
as he thinks, be taken: — 


Because in the West we are slowly but surely drifting into the posi- 
tion of being practically two denominations. This may be denied and 
disguised. But ordinary people, who are apt to see things from a purely 
business point of view, recognize that there are two sets of instrumen- 
talities at work here, which are not harmonious. These differences, or 
apparent differences, are being emphasized and shaxspened every day. 
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Now we deny nothing, and we disguise nothing. In fact, there 
is nothing we so much wish as to see the situation just as it is. 
And, whenever it is our fortune to see it in definite facts, not in 
theories or apprehensions about those facts, the more that new 
Western hope we have several times spoken of glows and is 
strong within us. We take the tone of Mr. Sunderland’s appeal 
for a liberal ministry which we spoke of briefly a month ago. 
We take the same tone and almost the same thing said (by a 
coincidence wholly undesigned) by Mr. Crooker in our own pages 
last fall. We take the testimony of our own correspondence, 
that has come to us from Missouri, from Illinois, from Wisconsin, 
from Dakota; and we find only a confirmation of our constant 
hope. As long as we “look up and not down, forward and not 
back, out and not in,” we find only one aspect, of confidence and 
cheer in the work which these “different sets of instrumentali- 
ities” are engaged together in doing, so that, the more we study 
the situation from our point of view, the more bright and hopeful 
it appears. 

Our friend is concerned to find that “there are two sets of 
instrumentalities at work here, which are not harmonious.” We 
only wish there were twenty instead of two: then, it is likely, 
the fundamental harmony that really exists would come out 
plainly. We have heard an.excellent music-master say that 
where there are éwo voices in a choir taking the same part, it is 
impossible that they should not jar a little: it takes a third voice 
to harmonize the difference, and make the accord complete. 
Still more, if it swells into a chorus of twenty, or a hundred, or 
a thousand voices, where all discords are neutralized and 
drowned. It is the fewness of our numbers, with the consequent 
folly and impossibility of further division, that makes the differ- 
ences sound harsh, When we hear them spoken of despondently, 
or reproachfully, as if they were the main thing, we are always 
reminded of those words of Milton’s Areopagitica, in which he 
flings back the reproach of divisions and weakness cast against 
the Independents: “The adversary again applauds, and waits 
the hour; when they have branched themselves out, saith he, 
small enough into parties and partitions, then will be our time. 
Fool! he sees not the firm root, out of which we all grow, 
though into branches; nor will beware until he see our small 
divided maniples cutting through at every angle of his ill-united 
and unwieldy brigade.” 
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Of strength as a sect we have always been exceedingly jealous, 
“ with a godly jealousy”; and it does not disturb us in the least 
when a friend writes to us (as one did some months ago from 
Missouri), “The Unitarian movement as a sxcT is to my mind 
a great failure in the West.” We seem to have none of the 
genius that makes it coherent and strong that way. The very 
name “ Unitarianism” betrays that, primarily, it is a movement 
of thought,— nay, more narrowly yet, of scholastic theology, of 
feeble interest or account to our restless generation. But, 
because it was taken up into the souls of men who were seeking 
a way of escape out of their creeds into a larger mental liberty, 
it has developed into a form of genuine religious life; even, as 
some ardent friends have already announced, into a new religion. 
But, apart from this expansion of thought, there is something 
like an organic religious life which it has inherited with its Chris- 
tian heritage; and this it is, in particular, given to us to guard 
and keep by such instrumentalities as may best serve that end. 

Our new Western hope is, then, in the fact that the Associa- 
tion which has this interest especially in charge refuses, with 
absolute unanimity, to recognize in its action any of those parties, 
or divisions, which have been thought to threaten our strength or 
harmony in that wider field. It will do its own work, with its 
own agencies that cannot be spared, in absolute impartial friend- 
liness to all who claim its sympathy and co-operate towards the 
object it has in view. We have hoped to give in these pages 
a full and careful study of that field, from Mr. Batchelor, whose 
late service and experience in it, as messenger of the Associa- 
tion, best entitle him to speak. His official report of it has been 
given elsewhere; and the more deliberate study he may have 
thought it best to withhold, till what with him was but a suc- 
cessful experiment, ably and sagaciously conducted, shall have 
ripened into a permanent course of action, with larger visible 
results. There is no work, worth doing at all, which has not its 
seasons of anxiety, despondency perhaps, at any rate of vexing 
and weary responsibility. But of divisions, failure, or radical 
distrust, we have never allowed ourselves to speak. It is our 
province to deal not with the special method, which may fail, but 
with the life and thought, which will survive. We do not admit 
the hopelessness of any division that may happen to exist; and, 
far from dwelling on discouragements or failures, our topic is 


always, and shall be, the Western opportunity and the Western 
HOPE. 
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THE METHOD OF FAITH. 


To reconcile faith and reason is the constant problem of relig- 
ious thought. Even more, when religion takes organic shape and 
becomes a social power, the same problem turns up, of the 
method of reason, which asserts the freedom of the individual 
mind, and the method of faith, which demands a law of life, is 
by nature imperious, and seeks every way to control both the 
reason and the will. So that the great faiths of history, which 
give grandeur and heroism to our notion of what man’s life can 
be, have always prevailed in virtue of a certain tyranny over the 
intellect, which either will admit no enthusiasm at all or will 
direct its enthusiasm in quite other channels to other ends. 
“The great debate of Reason must be carried on within wide 
boundaries, and with open doors. The great battle of Faith 
must be fought with closed ranks, where a whisper of mutiny is 
death. A thousand blind partisans, so standing alone, are far 
stronger than the same number, increased by ten thousand more, 
who may dare question a word or act of the commander.” 

A religious movement which began with a proclamation of 
mental freedom, and then seeks to establish itself in the world as 
a social force, is therefore exposed to a peculiar peril of weakness 
in one direction, or inconsistency in the other. No Protestant 
body has quite escaped this peril,— least of all, perhaps, our own. 
Where authority is centralized, or dogma is fortified by logic, it 
may, for a time, not be felt at all,— as in the two great religious 
parties that fought out the wars of the Reformation: the Catho- 
lic Church in its reaction from the disorders of the Pagan Re- 
vival, and the invincible heroism of Calvinistic attack and 
defence, strengthened by its relentless creed. All later compro- 
mises of reason and faith are feeble in the comparison with 
those two mighty forces in the field. Expansive and even heroic 
as is the one, indispensable and vital as may be the other, both 
suffer from the demands of modern life, which will needs have 
them both. 

It is, if not the duty, at any rate the efficiency, of the latter 
which we have chiefly to learn. Thought when directed by 
will is a sort of tool, or weapon, which must be narrowed to an 
edge, or sharpened to a point, to do its best work. The grind- 
ing to an edge, or the sharpening to a point,— which is the task 
of disciplinary training,— is a process which we unwillingly sub- 
mit to, and are apt to disdain or else resent. But it is the 
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process that converts strength into force. The comparison was 
suggested to us lately by a comment on the commanding power 
of John Bright as an orator. There may, perhaps, have been 
in public life men of greater breadth, strength, and wisdom; but 
by general admission England in the last half-century has not 
seen a popular force to compare with his. And the comment to 
which we refer speaks of the connection of the singular vigor 
of his intelligence with a certain narrowness of understanding : — 


It was frequently complained of Mr. Bright, by persons who fully 
sympathized with many of his views, that he had made up his bundle of 
pet ideas early in life, and that he never cared to enlarge them, to add 
to them, to revise them, or even, properly speaking, to think about them. 
... He never changed them; he never produced an argument for them ; 
he never had doubt or qualm about his championship of them. ... He 
carried out the doctrine of that school with a fearless narrowness hardly 
anywhere equalled; as in the great and memorable argument, that adul- 
teration is a form of competition.... He did all this not with that 
apparently passionate but really spurious and sophistical belief in him- 
self which has distinguished others, but with an absolute unflawed con- 
viction that his creed was in every particular the true and only creed. 
He never changed it; he never paltered with it. 


That singleness of purpose, that whole-heartedness, with which 
this strong man gave himself to his own political tasks,— in the 
main generous and wise, always honest, and never mean,— makes 
the ideal of religionists, in doing the Lord’s work upon earth. 
The educated intellect is apt to be fastidious and critical about 
ways and means; it disdains the narrowness implied in a life 
of action, and so will suffer itself, sometimes, to shrink into 
apathy and impotence of will, in proportion to its breadth and 
fineness of culture. In her very instructive Introduction to 
Amiel’s Journal, Mrs. Ward quotes the comment of some friend, 
upon the contrast of that fine intelligence with that strange im- 
potence of will. To master, with a keen and quick sagacity, the 
wisdom or the art of other men, and then to sit with folded 
hands, brooding upon those excellences without thought of any 
life-task of his own other than such brooding,—that is the im- 
pression one gets, too often, from turning over those charming 
pages. We cannot deny, either, that his danger is in good de- 
gree our danger: not of being enlightened, wise, and cultured as 
he was; but that intelligence or culture should usurp the place in 
our aim, or our esteem, which belongs only to a consecrated will, 
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and implies, perhaps, some narrowing of the speculative intelli- 
gence. 
SOCIALISM AND SOCIOLOGY. 


An announcement was circulated a few days ago that steps 
were taking to form a society of “Christian Socialists.” A 
schedule of opinions, or principles, was set forth, and a platform 
of practical aims was appended, both looking in the direction of 
“ Socialism,” as that term is rightly distinguished from its antith- 
esis “ Anarchism,” with which popular prejudice too often con- 
founds it. We have no intention to comment here on these 
principles or aims, further than to say that it appeared to us that 
the proposed society was too much, or prematurely, doctrinaire, 
which would unfortunately limit and cripple it from the start; 
that, in the present state of the public mind, its founders ought 
to take the humbler attitude of students of the enormously com- 
plex phenomena with which they deal, and not the more preten- 
tious attitude of propagandists; that, in short, what we need first 
is a far better knowledge of Sociology, before we are fit to bring 
our views to bear in more or less revolutionary schemes of 
Socialism. The fact is, the practical problem we have to deal 
with is far simpler than we are apt to suppose, and is by no 
means complicated with the deeper social problems which it will 
take centuries to settle. Look, for example, at the four or five 
millions of London alone; and the problem is enormous, baffling, 
unsolvable. But notice how —in one phase of it at least, and 
that the phase most full of dread —it is simplified by a few 
facts and figures brought lately to public notice by Mr. Booth : — 


The social problem lies with Class B, the casual workers. They are 
all in great poverty. The heads of families do not average three days’ 
work a week; but, on the other hand, do not want more work ; they are a 
leisured class, preferring to work when they like, and play when they 
like, and cannot stand the regularity and dulness of civilized existence. 
[Of these, one hundred thousand in East London.] The end of this 
speculation, from whatever point you enter on it, is to land you in face 
of the insurmountable difficulty in getting rid of Class B,— not only in 
the East End, but in the universe at large. 


And, again, touching the centralization of capital, which is 
represented as so inhuman and unjust: — 


The large contractors, who employ many hands, give regular employ- 
ment, pay good wages, and provide the best workshops. The small 
“ sweaters ” toil as hard as their hands, and apparently choose the life on 
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the sailor’s principle, that it is better to be master and owner of a dung- 
barge (mudscow) than captain of somebody else’s clipper. How are 
men who are ambitious in their humble way to be prevented from work- 
ing day and night, if they think the game worth the candle?.. . Among 
the very poor are many who have been crippled in the battle of life, to 
whom help and pity are due. But there are many more who are malin- 
gerers and skulkers, who have run from the discipline and the bullets. 
With these last what is to be done? — Saturday Review, April 20. 


Or, again, touching the labor problem,— which is, indeed, por- 
tentous and terrible enough, occasionally, in the shapes it shows, 
—as a matter requiring intelligent comprehension or intellect- 
ual solution, how the fog is cleared by these few words of solid 
sense from the New York Hvening Post /— 


The labor problem is now, and has always been, not how to reconcile 
labor and capital, but how to make the earth support its rapidly growing 
population,— a population which everywhere closely follows up all im- 
provements in the means of production, and follows them up with 
increased demands in the way of comfort. No way of dividing the 
product will ever greatly, or for any great length of time, produce con- 
tent as long as new-comers are constantly pressing for a share, not on 
the best possible terms, but on any terms. No matter how many laborers 
you cover with profit-sharing, there is soon a very large body without 
the gates who start the labor problem afresh, and are eager to have it 
solved at once, so far as they are concerned,— not in the way that will 
most hasten the Kingdom of God, but in the way which will most 
speedily put them in possession of food and clothing; and that way is 
the receipt of fixed wages. If laborers were a fixed, or even a slowly 
increasing quantity, there would, with no improved powers of produc- 
tion, be but little difficulty in satisfying even their unreasonable desires. 
What makes all the industrial trouble is that, wherever they collect in 
masses, their number soon surpasses the demand for them, and, if some 
are maintained in a high degree of comfort, others must live in a corre- 
sponding degree of penury. ‘This is the labor problem in London, in 
Paris, in New York, in Chicago, and in every place else in which there 
is much writing or preaching about it. Co-operation and profit-sharing 
are both devices simply for putting a small minority of the laborers, of 
unusual intelligence and self-restraint, into the category of capitalist. 
They do not provide for the surplus of labor which is sure to flow to 


every place in which large masses of capital have accumulated and are 
seeking investment. 


We understand perfectly well that, as these matters present 
themselves to the Christian conscience, or the sentiment of 
humanity, they are full of difficulty, nay, often, of agony. But 
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we insist that in such form they are questions of conscience, or 
human feeling, merely; and that only mischief is done when 
sentiment, even the sweetest or the most heroic, is made to pre- 
clude and foreclose the treatment of those questions whose solu- 
tion must be intellectual and scientific. The real problems of 
labor, capital, population, poverty, misery, crime, cannot with- 
out supreme peril be dealt with in off-hand spurts of emotion, 
and are only made a hundred times more dangerous by impatient 
threats of socialistic revolution. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


REALIZABLE AND UNREALIZABLE IDEALS. 


We have before us two very interesting publications which are 
valuable witnesses to the ferment working in our present social 
order. The first is the latest pamphlet issued by the American 
Economic Association. Socialism in England is the title; and 


Sidney Webb, an English barrister, who lectures on economics 
at the City of London College, is the author. In less than seventy 
pages he reviews the progress of the socialistic movement in 
all quarters in England, in a very sanguine temper. Mr. Webb 
plainly lacks the ability to express himself with discrimination. 
Socialism, to him, includes Toynbee Hall, the Factory Acts, and 
the administration of the telegraphic service by the government; 
and one is apparently just as much socialism as the others. It is 
true that these are all indications of a reaction from the indi- 
vidualistic notions of private and public action which prevailed so 
strongly fifty years ago. But Mr. Webb at once rushes to the 
conclusion that individualism deserves no respect, that the pres- 
ent tendency is to continue undiminished in force, and that, if we 
can call a movement “socialistic,” we may be assured it is wise 
and will succeed. He fails to emphasize the prime duty of in- 
vestigating, as Professor Jevons and such deliberate minds would 
have us do, each individual measure of governmental extension 
on its own merits. If it plainly tends to increase the general 
welfare, it should be adopted and carried out. But one impor- 
tant consideration the hot-headed forget, and that is the danger 
of weakening that individual effort, that personal initiative, 
1 
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which, after all, must remain, as heretofore, the chief spring of 
human progress, 

Socialism has no magical secret for converting a million un- 
wise individuals into a great nation. The doctrine of “the 
remnant” has not yet been outgrown; and, wherever we look in 
our own country, we see the absolute necessity of encouraging 
individuals to stand apart from the crowd, and cultivate all the 
resources they have of resistance to partisanship or sectarianism 
or philanthropic mania, Deliberate and constant reform, based 
on thorough study of the facts of the intricate social fabric, pro- 
ceeding carefully, not disdaining an inspiring ideal, but mainly 
concerned that the next step shall be a wise one not needing to 
be retraced in confusion,— this is the policy to which civilized 
man should commit himself. The ideal with which he refreshes 
his toilsome advance should be a plainly desirable one, as well as 
one likely to be realizable. Applying this test to our American 
civilization, in which we have not yet rescued the ordinary offices 
of government from the slime of “ politics for revenue” and the 
corruption of the spoils system, is it desirable that the functions 
of government should be immensely extended, it being so incom- 
petent to discharge its present duties honestly and efficiently ? 
While the Postal Service is the prey of the spoilsman, shall we 
make over to him the telegraphs also, and then give unlimited 
opening for corruption by abandoning the railways, as public 
property, to his tender mercies? Mr. Webb finds in England a 
better civil service than we have here, which succeeds in sending 
despatches and carrying parcels. Well and good — for England: 
there it is wise to consider if the acquirement of the railways by 
the State would also be advisable. This is plainly a much more 
debatable matter than the comparative trifle of doing a govern- 
ment telegraph and express business. But Mr. Webb jauntily 
glides over all such difficulties. As a practical guide, he has 
little to offer one, but his information about English Socialism is 
convenient for reference. 

Mr. Webb is sound reason itself, however, in comparison with 
the so-called “ Nationalist” movement in this country. Surely, 
it is a very curious phenomenon, this formation of “ Nationalist” 
Clubs, this publication of The Nationalist magazine, founded, in 
fact, upon a brilliant novel by an able story-teller, who frankly 
says his interest in social problems is very recent.* His main 





* Looking Backward. By Edward Bellamy. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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idea of an industrial army, corresponding to the vast military 
organizations of European nations, he stumbled upon, he says. 
Now he assumes, with remarkable naiveté, the réle of prophet, 
and assures us with profound faith that this chance imagination 
of his is to be realized in a hundred years, possibly in fifty! 
When one considers how thoroughly Mr. Edward Bellamy and 
his followers mistake the wild-fire spread of “ Nationalist ” Clubs 
for a great step in the actual modification of the industrial order, 
it is difficult to retain respect for their judgment. Their hasty 
programme — which would have “all industries operated in the 
interest of all by the nation” — regards the running of railways 
as a mere bagatelle, and is plainly the outcome of literary imagi- 
nation rather than a development from patient study of the actual 
economic experience of mankind. Have the Nationalists never 
heard of the Government Workshops of 1848 in France? Have 
they any practical proposals for conducting a single industry that 
is not to be ranked as naturally a public or semi-public function, 
according to “ Nationalist” principles? When we separate from 
the Nationalist programme — as we have a right to do —the well- 
considered discussions of such practical matters as gas supply, 
street and railway transit, with which the American Economic 
Association has made us familiar, and isolate the one proposal 
which gives these clubs any reason for existence,— the nationali- 
zation of industry,—we see at once how little its supporters 
have to say for it. They meet nothing but contradiction from 
the French experiment; and they offer only a deceptive analogy 
from a military system, which the New World has never adopted! 
When our Nationalist friends address themselves to studying 
the actual tendencies of the last century of industrial develop- 
ment, they will soon renounce the dream of making human nat- 
ure over de novo in the next hundred years. It is a pity that 
desirable and realizable ideals of social reform should find their 
way blocked by imaginations with so little rationality in them as 
the Nationalist movement. It is heralded with much literary 
spirit, but the names of the men who give strength to the Ameri- 
can Economic Association are conspicuous for their absence. Its 
inevitable collapse will give aid and comfort to the Philistines, 
who oppose all, even the most moderate and well-reasoned, at- 
tempts at social reform. Nationalization of land and nationaliza- 
tion of industry are two undesirable and unrealizable ideals. 
The preachers of them work confusion, and obstruct true prog- 
Tress. N. P. G. 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


THE MONTH. 


It was a fit coincidence that celebrated within a week of each 
other the centennial of the inaugurating of our Republic of 
States, and of the meeting of the French States General, which 
opened so dramatically the century of European revolution,— the 
new order visibly, as it were, pushing out the old. As a record 
of the former, we copy here a few words from the most pungent 
and best worthy to be remembered of the addresses given on that 


sumptuous and tumultuous occasion, the short sermon by Bishop 
Potter, of New York: — 


The conception of the national government as a huge machine, exist- 
ing mainly for the purpose of rewarding partisan service,— this was a 
conception so alien to the character and conduct of Washington and his 
associates that it seems grotesque even to speak of it. It would be inter- 
esting to imagine the first President of the United States confronted 
with some one who had ventured to approach him upon the basis of what 
are now commonly known as “ practical politics.” But the conception is 
impossible. ... As we turn the pages backward, and come upon the 
story of that 30th of April in the year of our Lord 1789, there is a 
certain stateliness in the air, a certain ceremoniousness in the manners, 
which we have banished long ago. We have exchanged the Washington 
dignity for the Jeffersonian simplicity, which was in truth only another 
name for the Jacksonian vulgarity. 


These are words whose force we will not weaken by any com- 
ment of our own, and which have struck home to the general 
conscience more sharply than all the clamor and vain-glory of 
the day. 

The other occasion recalls that lively hope which hailed the 
first steps of the French Revolution, followed so soon by bewil- 
derment, wrath, and terror, when it was seen how serious a busi- 
ness a political or social upturning is. Burke’s passionate tide of 
“Reflections” took full possession, for a whole generation, by 


its stormy or pathetic eloquence, of the imagination and reason 
of Englishmen ; and Tennyson’s phrase, 


“The school-boy heat, 
The blind hysterics of the Celt,” 
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probably expresses pretty nearly the average English compre- 
hension of that greatest of all historic tragedies. But we hap- 
pened to listen, on the day following that anniversary, to an 
equally eloquent and impassioned defence, by a Frenchman, Pro- 
fessor Cohn, an ardent Republican in his faith, who claimed that 
no people have ever shown more singleness and tenacity of pur- 
pose, or more intelligent apprehension of the thing which human 
governments should aim at, than the French have done through- 
out this century, where the existing republican rule is already 
the longest-lived of the twelve that have successively held the 
helm of France. Every dynasty, no matter how despotic, has 
(he said) been obliged to respect that purpose, as signified in the 
first article of the first formulated Declaration of Rights; and 
the reactionists who attempted to overthrow it under Charles X. 
were instantly thrown out. It needed this long perspective, to 
make clear what we mean by the persistency of a nation’s will. 

The most striking event of the past month, in the social evo- 
lution, has been the strike of German laborers, taking gigantic 
proportions in Westphalia and Silesia. We refer to it here 
because it brought out a very interesting illustration of a way of 
dealing with such things so opposite to ours, that we ought to 
stop and give it a moment’s study. The present Emperor of 
Germany, we must remember, is a young man of thirty, not yet 
a year in power, who has generally given the impression of a 
temper imperious and self-willed, with a ruthless military ambi- 
tion, and a mind (some have said) morbidly irritable, to the 
verge of insanity. For such a man, in a position tragically and 
pathetically unique, we earnestly wish that the better hope of 
him may prove true. Without a vestige of sympathy for the 
stern military rule of that great Empire, we can at least admire 
the proud calmness and strength of these words, which he is 
just reported to have addressed to a deputation of the suffering 
Westphalian miners : — 


The healthy, patr.otic feeling shown by the workmen’s delegates in- 
spires me with confidence that they will do all in their power to bring their 
comrades back to work as soon as possible. I earnestly advise the min- 
ing companies to maintain henceforth as close touch as possible with the 
workmen. I would ask that care be taken to give the workmen chances 
to formulate their wishes. I much desire to bring the dispute to a favor- 
able issue. It must ever be borne in mind that companies employing 
great numbers of workmen have a duty to perform to the State. They 
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must use every effort to provide for the welfare of the men. What above 
all must be avoided is the placing of the population of a whole province 
in such difficulties as have attended the present strike. 


Since those famous conferences of Saint Louis of France, when 
he sat under a tree in the open air to receive the appeal of. those 
who came to him for justice, we do not remember any instance 
in history which shows so touchingly those better possibilities of 
a personal government, which have kept the popular heart loyal 
to that ideal through so many centuries of mockery and disap- 
pointment. 

For ourselves, the event of chief interest in the month has 
been the decision of the American Unitarian Association upon 
its permanent policy regarding its Western work, and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Cutter for its Western Secretary. Mr. Cut- 
ter’s ten years’ record in Buffalo has left the impression of a 
man of strong personal qualities, of admirable temper, of good 
sense and constructive ability, of intellectual modesty, and of 
deep consecration to the human side of his work as well as the 
more purely professional, always commanding hearing and respect 
on pulpit or platform. It is understood that the genuine great 
success he had in Buffalo was accompanied by a strong wish to 
do active service among the poor and suffering; and that with 
that motive he gave up his charge, to qualify himself thoroughly 
as a physician, which profession he had it in mind to adopt. A 
man he appears to be, to win and keep great confidence. If we 
are not disappointed in the matter of his acceptance, we look for 
the happiest results to follow his entering upon this field. 


EDMOND SCHERER. 


This distinguished critic of literature, who has lately died at a 
ripe old age, began his career as a theological professor; and his 
subsequent fortunes as a thinker have great interest for liberal 
believers. He came of a French family of Geneva, who intended 
to make him a preacher of the Calvinism which was their heredi- 
tary faith. But his views concerning the Scriptures developed 
into rationalism; and he became prominent among the French 
Protestants,— a small but brilliant band, who asserted the rights 
of a free criticism of the Bible. In a volume of selected essays, 
intended to exhibit the condition of religious thought in France, 
Rev. Dr. Beard, of Manchester, gave several essays from M. 
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Scherer’s hand. These have probably made his name a little 
better known among Unitarians than elsewhere. 

But M. Scherer left theology and philosophy behind him with 
increasing devision as the years went on. In the introduction to 
the latest collection of his essays on religious history and _philos- 
ophy, he avows his disbeliefs, or his hesitations, concerning much 
that passes current among many “liberals” as certain in the 
realm of religious thought. But, whatever M. Scherer may have 
doubted or disbelieved, his writings exhibit that finest trait of the 
Calvinism which he had renounced as a dogmatic system, but 
which he retained as an inspiring force. This trait was the loy- 
alty to reality, the submission of the will to the facts of exist- 
ence. He was a very model of seriousness of mind in the pres- 
ence of fact, and had an entire docility before the actual laws of 
the universe. He was justified, then, in rejecting altogether the 
name of “skeptic,” which he expected, not in vain, to hear ap- 
plied to himself. “Do I need to say,” he wrote in 1864, that 
the accusation of skepticism “is, in my eyes, no injury, and, least 
of all,a refutation? Skepticism, I think, has as much right to 
be as dogmatism. Besides, the reproach of skepticism is falsely 
made here. If I doubt many things, it is not through indiffer- 
ence to truth, but, on the contrary, because, taking truth more 
seriously than they who contradict me, I am more exacting of 
proofs of it. When I question ideas commonly received or 
established beliefs, when I note the relative character of all opin- 
ions, when I insist upon the element of incompleteness and tran- 
sitoriness in the data which seem most fundamental, what am I 
doing except to seek or declare the conditions of truth upon this 
earth? and does not this search of mine imply faith in truth? I 
am resigned in advance to every truth and every consequence 
of truth: is this the attitude of the skeptic? Real skepticism, at 
the bottom, is that of the partisan, whose attitude on every ques- 
tion is predetermined, who has taken up a position once for all 
and thinks only of defending it ; the man who regards the social, 
moral, or religious utility of ideas rather than their conformity 
with facts. We may be sure of it: the least serious thing in our 
frivolous society, the least sound, the least sincere, is precisely 
this dogmatism which so readily claims for itself the monopoly of 
sincerity and sobriety!” 

In his work, M. Scherer made good the spirit of these words. 
That work became altogether political and literary in the later 
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half of his life. The chief fruit of his critical endeavor is the 
pure criticism of letters, these are often inferior to Sainte-Beuve’s 
eight volumes of Etudes sur la Littérature Contemporaine. As 
essays; but they have a moral element which the greater critic 
lacked, and which brings them home more closely to men of Teu- 
tonic descent. As a literary critic, M. Scherer was introduced to 
most readers of English by the selections from his essays on Mil- 
ton and Goethe, which Matthew Arnold gave in his two papers 
entitled “A French Critic on Milton and on Goethe,” which may 
now be found in his Mixed Hssays. M. Scherer had, indeed, 
more points of resemblance to Arnold than to Sainte-Beuve. 
There is something very emancipating in reading his absolutely 
sincere and unconventional expressions of critical opinion con- 
cerning Paradise Lost and Wilhelm Meister. The first we who 
speak English as our mother tongue can hardly bring ourselves 
to judge without falling into pure conventionalism. But M. 
Scherer frankly calls it “a false poem, a grotesque poem, a tire- 
some poem,” yet none the less immortal because of famous epi- 
sodes, because of “an unfailing level of style, power indomi- 
table.” So he finds the second part of Faust a series of frigid 
allegories; and Wilhelm Meister is simply tedious inanity, for the 
most part. But, when in our wholesale admiration for these im- 
mortals we begin to wax indignant with this profane critic, he 
surprises us with the warmth of admiration which he never fails 
to express for that which he finds truly admirable. He speaks 
of the “incomparable lines” of Paradise Lost. “ Milton’s poetry 
is, as it were, the very essence of poetry. ... For rendering things 
he has the unique word....He has a something indescribably 
serene and victorious, He seems to wrap us in a fold of his robe, 
and to carry us away with him into the eternal regions where is 
his home.” So, too, he leaves Goethe with words of sincerest 
eulogy for the author of the first part of Faust, “one of the 
exceeding great among the sons of men”; as a liberator of the 
human mind, pre-eminent. 

We have some grounds for hoping to see in English before 
long a selection from M. Scherer’s finest work. For the present, 
therefore, we resist the temptation to quote further from a body 
of criticism of life and letters which, for seriousness, sincerity, 
and ability to see all sides of truth, has had few equals in our cen- 
tury. The virtues of M. Scherer’s critical writing are very un- 
common. The ability to discriminate keenly did not in him 
destroy the desire or the power to admire profoundly. N. P. a. 
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BOOK NOTICES, 


JUDAISM AND THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


In a small volume of less than two hundred pages, Rabbi Louis Gross- 
mann, of Detroit, offers Some Chapters on Judaism and the Science of 
Religion. With his belief that “it is time to say something with respect 
to the science of religion from the Jewish stand-point” we agree thor- 
oughly; but we must as thoroughly disagree with the author, whose 
learning and fine religious spirit render this volume interesting and 
helpful to one who would study religion from every point of view, when 
he is even “suggesting the thought that the science of religion is the 
science of Judaism.” Much more do we miss the true note of scientific 
inquiry when he tells us, very soon after, that he has a “ fervent belief 
that the results of the science of religion and the doctrines of Judaism 
overlap each other.” He has, therefore, “so treated them in these chap- 
ters.” The measure of truth in this position it is not hard to estimate, 
roughly, at once. Surely, among all the nations, Israel has had the 
greatest genius for religion; and the prophet, the highest teacher of a 
moral faith, was peculiar to ancient Judaism,— our Christianity is its 
natural development. But Rabbi Grossmann makes a far more inde- 
fevsible claim than one would make who should declare that Christian- 
ity and the science of religion overlap; for Christianity is a much more 
flexible word than Judaism. Its connotation is so wide that numerous 
Christian thinkers, for whom ove must entertain deep respect, have 
anticipated the rabbi, and have made the same assertion about the 
science of religion and the Christian religion as he puts forth concern- 
ing Judaism. This simple fact is enough to expose the very unscientific 
character of these writers. For a science of religion so construed is 
nothing but the old partiality masquerading under a new name. We 
should so have as many sciences of religion as there are great religions ; 
that is to say, we should have no science of comparative religion at all. 
“ Religion is one, but religions are many.” Rabbi Grossmann seems to 
us, therefore, fundamentally mistaken in his leadi.g conception. But 
he is not a bigot: he is a man of deep faith and true spirit, whose ac- 
quaintance may be made with profit by all readers. We trust that 
his book is but the forerunner of other and larger works by Jewish 
scholars on this great matter. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


EMMA LAZARUS. 


The Poems of Emma Lazarus are collected, fortunately for the lovers 
of true poetry, in two volumes, to which are prefixed a portrait and the 
biographical sketch which appeared not long since in the Century. The 
face indicates a fine and earnest nature. The sketch is written with 
great delicacy and true critical appreciation; and, to one not already 
familiar with Miss Lazarus’s poems, the promise of face and sketch is 
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more than fulfilled in the poems which follow. She was a born poet, 
to whom verse was a natural accomplishment; and, for one who died 
comparatively so early in her poetical career, there is a singular richness 
of subjects, felicity of expression, and intensity of thought in these 
volumes. She was little of a Jew up to the last few years of her too 
short life. The fine series of sonnets, entitled “Epochs” and “ Phan- 
tasies,” numerous minor poems, “ Admetus” (dedicated to her “true 
friend,” Ralph Waldo Emerson), and “ Tannhiiuser,” are products of the 
time in which Grecian beauty (the chaste secret of which “ Admetus ” 
has mastered) dominated her mind. But the cruel persecutions of the 
Jews in Roumania in 1880 kindled into life the slumbering Jewish fire 
of her deep nature, and the rest of her poems glow with that intense 
flame which marks Israel’s line of genius. “The Banner of the Jew” 
was indeed a clarion note, followed by other prophet calls, to her 
people to be strong, to the world to protest with righteous anger against 
the long outrage to which the Jew had been subject through the ages 
misnamed Christian. The culmination of this inspired period in Miss 
Lazarus’s life is the powerful drama, the “Dance to Death,’ founded 
upon records of the fearful holocaust of the Jews of Nordhausen, 
accused of causing the Black Death of the fourteenth century. Among 
modern plays for the closet, not for the stage, there are few that can 
compare in finish or beauty or in strength with this deeply impressive 
work. Liebhaid von Orb, the rich Jew’s supposed daughter,—in fact, a 
German noble’s child,— expresses Emma Lazarus’s own heart in these 
words, uttered in the peril of her adopted race : — 


“No more of that. 
I am all Israel’s now. Till this cloud pass, 
I have no thought, no passion, no desire, 
Save for my people.” 


Zeal for her people consumed the author’s fervid life, but her memory 
will be cherished by them as long as Israel remembers his own. To the 
world at large, these volumes are a fresh proof of the wonderful “ gift of 
secret fire” which “old Judea” did not exhaust, but which still glows 
beneath even the finest culture of Judaism to-day. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 


William and Lucy Smith*—It is something more than thirty years 
since Thorndale, or the Conflict of Opinion, was making an impression very 
like that made later by Amiel’s Journal. It was a book that had the 
same indications of a fine, admirable, but ineffectual temper, which we 
have already remarked on in the other; and, though published by its 
author at the ripe age of fifty, its tone (as then described) showed “the 
somewhat morbid introspection of a mind of ripe and refined culture, 


*The Story of William and Lucy Smith. Edited by George S. Merriam. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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yet held in balance by no plain task-work of active duty,” and suggested 
that “impotence of will which robs intellect of its best value.” Having 
known and enjoyed the book at the time, we are greatly indebted to Mr. 
Merriam for this beautiful memoir, in which we learn how incomplete and 
hasty such a judgment would be. William Smith’s marriage, which 
brought with it ten years of the tenderest spiritual companionship, was 
not till four years after the publication of Thorndale ; and the new and 
firmer mental fibre which grew out of that companionship is shown us 
here in passages from a later work, Gravenhurst, and from a fragmen- 
tary unpublished treatise of philosophy and ethics. The larger hope 
and clearer intelligence came late in life, though indeed its promise was 
quite precocious, as shown in an odd little anecdote given on p. 10; and 
we are told that at twenty the key-note was already struck of whatever 
was to be found in his riper work. 

The memoir is too long, and too much made up of intimacies and 
confidences dear to the sweet and noble woman who for nine years 
survived her husband, for the ordinary reader in our hurried time, 
and it lacks the index which would have doubled the value of its 
six hundred and sixty-six very discursive pages. The matter of 
bulk, however, is excused by the four long chapters. which give an 
excellent digest of Mr. Smith’s more important writings,—the earliest 
being an historic drama, Athelwold, published in 1842. We may men- 
tion here that he was born in 1807, had a year’s schooling in Glasgow, 
was drawn by the “spell” of solitude from his companionship with such 
vigorous minds as Maurice, Sterling, and Mill, and went early into a 
contemplative and bookish life, whose course seems to have been broken 
first by his marriage, in 1861, and to have continued with little inter- 
ruption or change (except such as we have noted) till his death in 1872. 
His literary and mental activity was great and very constant: a list is 
here given of more than a hundred and twenty papers — chiefly critical, 
but including some sketches and studies of marked quality — published 
in Blackwood. In general, we may say that the later period of his life 
shows a riper, kindlier, and more consoling view of those life-problems 
which Thorndale had left almost without a hint of intellectual solution ; 
while the skepticism native to a restless and open mind was soothed more 
and more by the moral influence of close and affectionate companion- 
ship, and an increasing religiousness of temper to the end. 

The Third Part of this Memoir, the nine years’ widowhood of Lucy 
Smith, is interesting from the glimpse it gives of her warm friendships, 
her varied activity, the literary and social life she shared, her affec- 
tionate correspondence with a few American and many English friends, 
among whom it is pleasant to get a nearer view of some whose names 
are already famous or familiar. The book does not aim to be a bio- 
graphical narrative, but rather to present— through material carefully 
selected out of a much larger mass — a picture of two harmonious, serene, 
and united lives, with a sufficiently ample record of the literary work done. 
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The incident is such as belongs to changes of residence and quiet occu- 
pation, with pleasant interludes of foreign travel, especially in Switzer- 
land. The tone is tender, devout, somewhat feminine, with warmth and 
purity of sentiment, and the refinement of that interior circle of rare 
and refined culture, which exists, probably, nowhere in such perfection 
as in just that class of English society depicted here. 


Kedney's Doctrinal Harmony.— Rev. Dr. Kedney’s two elaborate 
volumes * have the appearance of embodying such courses of lectures on 
the whole range of doctrine as a Professor of Divinity is wont to deliver. 
That he has succeeded to any great extent in making good the claims in 
his title we very much doubt. We should suppose the near way to har- 
monize Christian doctrine with the New Testament would be to dismiss 
from it, as permanent elements, the speculations of the early Christian 
centuries, which, doubtless, were helpful in the search for truth, but 
which now stand in the way of a clear knowledge of the actual Jesus 
and of Christianity as it really befell. The New Testament doctrine in 
its various stages having been expounded, the step next in order would 
be to compare it with the facts of the order of the world as modern man 
has come to know it. Its rationality would be vindicated according to 
the degree in which it passed this comparison successfully. But Dr. 
Kedney has not the remotest idea of any such process. He is a philoso- 
pher of a very speculative cast, chiefly intent on constructing a dialectic 
scheme answering to his conception of the needs of mankind, which he 
then proceeds to develop, in all calmness and confidence, as the doctrine 
of the Bible and of Reason. His method may be illustrated by what he 
says of modern miracles. He admits the abstract possibility of them. 
“But as to any alleged actual instances ... we remain incredulous, not 
only because the evidence is doubtful, . . . but on deeper grounds, and be- 
cause we are convinced that it is best that the life of the Church should 
be urged forward and sustained without external props. The early 
Christian miracles reacted upon the entire Christian community. These 
alleged modern ones radiate but little way, and do not seem to deepen 
the sacrificial spirit.” Dr. Kedney’s standing as a critic may be judged 
by this a priori way of handling questions of evidence. The point on 
which he is apparently most in earnest in his treatise is “the intermedi- 
ate state,” which he supports with the reverse of his argument against 
later miracles. It was “needful” for Jesus, and is “ needful” for man- 
kind, in order to distinguish between two kinds of consciousness. There- 
fore, the doubtful verses in the First Epistle of Peter are adjudged to 
be ample Scriptural warrant for a full doctrine of the subject. Dr. 
Kedney knows so much about the future that we are surprised to find him 
in any doubt concerning the destiny of the wicked. But his troubles, 
which it would take too long to state here, arise mainly from the difficulty 


* Christian Doctrine Harmonized and its Rationality Vindicated. By John Stein- 
fort Kedney, D.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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of reconciling either their persistence or their salvation or their annihila- 
tion with the demands of his own speculative scheme. 

Dr. Kedney is plainly a man of unusual power of mind, and would 
have been a pleasing writer if Hegelianism had not so deeply tinged his 
style. But he does violence to the best tendencies of later thought in 
trying to set off the early Christian centuries by themselves, and thus 
destroying that unity which he claims to restore. He is profoundly at 
fault in taking verbal consistency in a philosophic proposition, and he 
often does, as being equivalent to agreement with reality. Orthodox 
believers may well be shy of such harmony and vindication as these, 
for they open the door to the freest individual reworking of the old 
doctrines under philosophical prepossessions. Liberal believers will find 
little profit here, since Dr. Kedney’s method is the reverse of rational- 
istic or scientific. 


Miss Cobbe’s Essays.* — There are here six disconnected essays, all 
showing the somewhat positive and narrow intelligence, the clear moral 
purpose, the faculty of observation and reflection, the grave temper, the 
intrepid attack on fondest prejudices, for which the author is so long and 
so honorably known. We happen lately to have looked into her /ntuitive 
Morals, the book that first introduced her name among us, and we seem 
to find a certain despondency, or perhaps resentment, in the tone in 
which she protests against the hard and cruel materialization she charges 
to “the Scientific spirit” that mocks her early idealizing. Her worst 
charges — and, indeed, they are of things one does not easily forgive or 
forget— mean probably that brutal cruelty (the most brutal being 
always human cruelty) takes more intellectual forms, and puts itself for- 
ward with finer pretensions; not that there is more of it, or less human- 
ity, in a scientific age. Science is not crueller than sport or trade ; and 
science professes, with every pang inflicted, to save a million. The fowl- 
ing-piece creates far more helpless and wanton misery than the scalpel; 
and one day’s seal-fishery, as Lady Blake has lately shown, has more 
horrors of needless torture than ten years of vivisection. Still, it is 
good to protest against all forms of inhumanity; though Miss Cobbe’s 
essay is too merely an indictment and too little of a study, for its best 
effect. Owing, probably, to a misunderstanding of some American doc- 
tor, she has oddly enough cast upon us (p. 26) the peculiar charge that 
“the cure of disease is becoming quite a secondary consideration to the 
achievement of a correct diagnosis, to be verified by a successful [sub- 
sequent ?] post-mortem,”— an ancient and well-known joke at the expense 
of certain German schools of medicine. We could teach her better 
things in America. 

The titles of the other essays are “ The Education of the Emotions,” 
“ Progressive Judaism,” “Thoughts about Thinking,” “To Know and 


* The Scientific Spirit of the Age, and Other Pleas and Discussions. George H. 


Ellis 
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Not to Know,” “The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse.” The last 
rather tasteless title conceals a very shrewd, vivacious, and instructive 
comparison of the good and bad points of city and country life, evidently 
“by one who knows.” Town life, by the way, is. regarded by Miss 
Cobbe as identical with “life in London,”— and the pointsof it, it is 
probable, were never better put from the studious or the social point 
of view. 


Social Progress: An Essay. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson.— We 
should call Mr. Thompson a too voluminous writer if we looked only at 
the number of his books, of which this is the third to be issued since 
1884, when he published his very able work on Psychology. But these 
later books are hardly more than long review articles expanded under 
the guidance of a strong constructive power into volumes of two hundred 
pages or less, with many short chapters. The interesting preface to the 
essay is autobiographic, and tells us much about Mr. Thompson's mental 
career, which is of no small value in forming a just conception of him 
as a writer. He deserves high praise for his devotion to intellectual 
aims,— a fact so rare in our country, and especially so rare among busy 
lawyers, of whom he is one. Mr, Thompson may rightly call attention 
to the proof, which his own career affords, of the compatibility of solid 
authorship with business activity. We hope, however, that he will not 
be deceived as to the value of his shorter works. They are not to be 
compared, as intellectual achievements, with his System of Psychology. 
They contain much repetition and much that is the commonplace of 
recent thought, rarely expressed here with such freshness and pointed- 
ness as to justify their existence in a new book. The three works could, 
with great profit, be condensed into one sma'l volume. We trust that 
Mr. Thompson will not continue to be in such haste to carry out the 
noble ambition of his youth—to write on all the fundamentals of 
human thought. It would be much to the advantage of his reputation 
if he would allow his thought more time to develop and spend a longer 
period on its expression. The thoughts here set forth are those of an 
evolutionist who has respect for all the forces that actually govern social 
progress. Mr. Thompson has enumerated these, and briefly sketched 
their offices. His tone is very fair to all schools of thought, and he 
has divested himself of the few traces of anti-theological zeal to be 
noted in his earlier works. Students of social problems will doubtless 
find hints and suggestions of value here and there; but the work, as a 
whole, is disappointing. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Emerson in Concord * is that very personal supplement so generally 
and eagerly desired by the readers of Mr. Cabot’s Memoir, noticed in 
our pages at its appearing (November, 1887). It consists of a sequence, 


* Emerson in Concord, a Memoir written for the “ Social Circle” in Concord, 
Mass. By Edward Waldo Emerson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 
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by no means chronological, of interesting but disconnected memoranda, 
requiring the full and excellent index to give it its best value. The per- 
sonal incidents, or the fragments from diaries, letters, and the like, are 
just what the reader is glad to find, either to refresh fading memories 
of his own, or to fill out by individual features the rather vague pict- 
ure one draws of that which is distant and personally unknown. 
With those readers who only knew Mr. Emerson afar off, there seemed 
to attach to his person something of the misty halo which has been 
found in the most delightful of his writings. Many years ago we 
happened to mention, in hearing of a cultivated Virginian, having at 
such a date dined with him; when the reply instantly was: “ Dine with 
Mr. Emerson? I should as soon think of dining with a phantasm!” 
The “phantasm,” as we then tried to show, was a very cléar-headed 
practical Yankee, having sagacious acquaintance with out-door things, 
and with feet firm-planted on the ground. In short, what those have 
often had to do who have had ever so little direct knowledge of that 
gracious personality is just what is done more abundantly, from regis- 
tered and authentic data, for all coming generations that will look for 
them, in this handsome volume. In particular, the reader will be im- 
pressed by that moral sensitiveness, keen, haughty, and resentful, which 
Mr. Emerson displayed on every occasion or hint of a public wrong. 
That fine austerity, that chivalric temper in view of good and evil, 
“which felt a stain like a wound,” we do not remember anywhere put in 
such a glow of ethical and imaginative heat, since the superb pages of 
Milton’s earlier prose. (It is interesting to note, just now, that a like 
. austerity of moral tone was what lay back of the unique power of John 
Bright’s oratory, as described by his friend Mr. Dale in the Contemporary 
for last month.) For the clearer revelation of this side of Mr. Emer- 
son’s nature,— that temper of the ideal Puritan, refined by all gentle 


arts and letters,— we have greatly to thank this testimony offered by 
his son. 


Our Legacy is a booklet of meditations on the devout life centring 
around the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. Its tone is pure, refined, and 


earnest. Among helps to the inner life, it deserves attention. (Ameri- 
can Unitarian Associat'on.) 


RECENT BOOKS. 
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The Testimony of Justin Martyr to Early Christianity. By George 
T. Purves, D.D. (A valuable contribution to Christian evidences. 
A. D. F. Randolph.) 

Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons. Erster Band. Von Pro- 
fessor Theodor Zahn. (The first volume of three of an able and compre- 
hensive history of the canon. Erlangen: Deichert.) 
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The Text of Jeremiah: A Critical Investigation of the Greek and 
Hebrew, with the Variations in the LXX retranslated into the Origi- 
nal and explained. By George C. Workman, M.A. (“A work of 
valuable and lasting service,” says Professor F. Delitzsch, in his preface. 
Edinburgh: Clarks.) 

Jesus Christus und die Wissenschaft der Gegenwart. Von Moriz Car- 
rire. (Carriére pleads for the unity of Christianity and Science, each 
being rightly interpreted. Brockhaus.) 

Die Entwickelungsgesetze der Menschheit. Von Paul Weisengriin. 
(This social-philosophic study is of interest to all students of political 
economy on its ethical side. Leipzig: Wigand.) 

Die Philosophie der Griechen. Von E. Zeller. Zweiter Theil. Erste 
Abtheilung. Vierte Auflage. (Professor Zeller’s masterpiece is now 
complete in its latest edition. Leipzig: Fues.) 

Moralphilosophie gemeinverstiindlich dargestellt. Von Georg von Gi- 
zycki. (A very able work in popular form on Morals from the Practical 
and Scientific standpoints. Leipzig: Friedrich.) 


History and Biography. 


The Counter-reformation. By Professor A. W. Ward. (An excel- 
lent sketch of the Roman Catholic reformation within the Church, by 
a very competent hand. A. D. F. Randolph.) 

History of the Waldenses of Italy from their Origin to the Reforma- 
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best book on the Waldenses. Scribner & Welford.) 

Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-1836. Edited by C. E. Norton. 
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David Livingston. By Thomas Hughes. (Macmillan.) 

The Leading Facts of French History. By D. H. Montgomery. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Romanism versus the Public School System. By Daniel Dorchester, 
D.D. (Valuable chiefly for its abundance of information on the public- 
school controversy. Phillips & Hunt.) 

Reliques of the Christ. By Denis Wortman, D.D. (A genuine 
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ton & Co.) 

The Afternoon Landscape. Poems and Translations. By T. W. Hig- 
ginson. (Longmans.) 

The Banquet (J/ Convito) of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Katha- 
rine Hillard. (Kegan Paul.) 
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